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OUR LONDON HOSPITALS AND HOSPITAL 
SUNDAY. | 


BY CHARLES MARVIN. 


WHEN, a few weeks ago, the daily newspapers, in describing the 
disastrous boiler explosion at Stepney, mentioned casually 
that seventeen of the injured had been conveyed in cabs in 
a batch to the London Hospital, Whitechapel, the thought must 
have struck some reflective people that very probably neither the 


manufacturer, whose boiler had wrought such terrible mischief 
among his workmen, nor yet any of the injured seventeen, had 
ever contributed a penny to the London Hospital in their life. 
Yet here were seventeen persons, more or less seriously hurt, 
thrust unceremoniously upon the hospital staff, and five of these 
had to be immediately provided with beds in the institution on 
their arrival. Now, a bed at the London Hospital, including all 
expenses, costs nearly £70 a year to maintain, or about twenty- 
six shillings a week. The admission of five patients implied, 
therefore, saddling the London Hospital with a collective cost of 
£6 10s. per week, while the attendance of the rest as out-patients 
meant probably an addition to this, sufficient to raise the amount 
to £8 or £9. Two out of the five were tradespeople—a baker 
and a milkman, who happened to be passing the unfortunate 
bedding factory at the time, and who may have never subscribed 
to a hospital, simply because they were able to pay for a family 
doctor, and may have thought a hospital of no personal value to 
them. Yet, each of them, the moment he was injured, became 
entitled to nursing and doctoring in a comfortable ward, costing, 
inclusive of the maintenance. of the hospital, twenty-six shillings 
a week! Considering that you, who are reading this, are 
entitled also to the same privilege should you be run over, or in an 

way be injured, next time you quit your house, the question 
arises—Do hospitals merit support solely on the grounds of 
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charity and benevolence, or are there other reasons that should 
impel Londoners to give more than a contemptible £30,000 a year 
to those institutions on Hospital Sunday ? 

Tosome £30,000 may seem a respectable amount for London to 
subscribe on a single Sunday to the hospitals of the metropolis. Yet 
what is it compared with London’s wants? The London Hospital 
alone costs £50,000 a year to keep up, and thus the whole of the 
sum annually gathered from the many millions of the wealthiest 
city in the world, is barely sufficient to provide for the requirements 
of a mere third-rate hospital of three or four hundred beds, let alone 
one like the London Hospital with eight hundred. When the 
Hospital Sunday Fund comes to be divided among the many 
claimants, the share apportioned to each is, compared with the 
expenditure of the recipient, so unsatisfactory that more than 
once the question has been raised—What is the good of Hospital 
Sunday ? The opponents of the Fund argue that the general 
appeal once a year leads the public to give only once a year, and 
occasions aN erroneous impression that this single donation is 
sufficient in the aggregate to provide a substantial addition to the 
ordinary hospital revenue. It is alleged, also, that the hospitals 
dislike the fund, because it discourages public benevolence, and 
one serious effect of this allegation is, that persons who desire to 
satisfy their consciences that they are not mean in giving only 
a threepenny-piece donation to the fund on Hospital Sunday, 
invoke an excuse which effectually destroys the effect of the most 
eloquent sermon. 

In the spring I had occasion to visit a number of London hos- 
pitals, and with but an unimportant exception or two, found the 
fund spoken well of by the whole of them. The opinion was general 
among the hospital officials that the results were very unworthy 
of the appeal ; but there was a clear conviction that the appeal 
was a right one, and a useful one, to make to the London public. 
Representing, as I did, one of that public who had been preached 
at year after year without carrying away from the sermon any 
special impression of being under a personal obligation to the 
hospitals of London, my investigations and discussions led to the 
conviction, that hitherto too much attention had been drawn to 
the charitable aspect of giving to the hospital funds, and not 
enough stress laid upon self-interest. So faras my memory served 
me, | had always been asked to subscribe to the hospitals for the 
sake of the suffering poor, and not for the sake of my suffering 
self. When I examined the reports of the principal hospitals and 
scrutinised the appeals in the daily papers, 1 found that I was 
invariably urged to give a donation to benefit somebody else, 
receiving by implication in return the impalpable “blessing 
of the Almighty.” Yet, wherever I went in the hospitals, 
I found a very palpable benefit being conferred on the rich and 
well-to-do public, as well as on the poor ; and over and over again 
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the lesson was impressed upon me that I ought to support them 
for the sake of my own sacred self, and without (except under 
certain circumstances) feeling at all I was playing the part of the 
good Samaritan. 

I have referred to the fact of the hospitals being always open 
to accident cases. All the year round, night and day, the doctors 
and nurses are always ready to take in any case; and what this 
means in a crowded district may be gathered from the fact that 
the London Hospital sometimes deals with as many as sixty or 
seventy accidents in a day, and that as many as twenty are fre- 
quently brought into the place between midnight and dawn. 
Last year this hospital treated in the aggregate no less than 
8,700 accidents, which included 1,572 fractures, 3,491 wounds, 
1,010 contusions, 188 sprains, 171 dislocations, 761 burns and 
scalds, 34 dog bites, 107 cases of haemorrhage, and various others 
—2,000 of the sufferers being accommodated with beds in the 
wards. It would be easy to quote equally striking figures from 
the records of other hospitals; but these should be sufticient to 
convince the most sceptical that in each district the hospitals do 
an amount of good, which the local and imperial authorities very 
barbarously requite by making them pay rates and taxes. Con- 
sidering all the enormous difficulties our large hospitals have 
to contend with in getting in subscriptions, and make both ends 
meet, it isa national disgrace to allow them to be taxed. The 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, for instance, 
which everybody knows who has read Dickens’ description of it 
in “Our Mutual Friend,” had to pay last year £326 in rates and 
taxes on the hospital itself, and £80 on the convalescent branch 
at Highgate—over £400 together! Who can defend this as being 
fair ? 

The accident patients of a general hospital are of all classes. 
When a man is injured on the railway or in the street, no one 
stops to ascertain his social position, or whether he can afford to 
pay the heavy fees of a fushionable surgeon ; the general impulse 
is, to get him to the nearest hospital as quickly as possible. In 
this manner hardly a day passes without the papers mentioning 
the admittance into a hospital of individuals very far removed 
in the social scale from the Lazarus class, on whose behalf 
hospital appeals are commonly made. The late Lord Shaftes- 
bury made many such appeals for money for hospitals, never 
thinking probably that these institutions would be of any 
use to himself. Yet, when, in a moment of insanity, he shot 
himself in Regent Street, it was to a hospital he was driven 
to receive surgical aid, and -thereby afforded a striking illus- 
tration of the value of the hospital to the rich as well as 
to the poor. If you, who are worth £1,000 or £10,000, or 
£100,000 a year, are always liable to be taken to a hospital 
to receive the best of surgical skill and nursing, in the event of 
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an accident or sudden illness in the streets, is it wholly a matter 
of charity to give a shilling or two a year to keep an hospital 
going? It seems to me that, if the hospitals maintain an organi- 
sation night and day, from which I may at any moment derive 
benefit, at a cost of over £1 a week to them, I ought, simply out of 
pure consideration for my own beloved self, give yearly a donation 
proportionate to my means. The larger the revenue of a hospital 
the better it is able to meet the wants, and satisfy the wishes, of 
acommunity. The extra shilling I give to-day may mean, with 
other extra shillings, a softer bed, a more beautiful ward, an 
ampler diet, and swifter means of cure when J myself am carried 
to the hospital a year hence, the victim of an accident. 

And not only does the hospital do good indiscriminately to rich 
and poor by accepting all who are brought injured to its door ; it 
is a school where the best surgeons of the day, receive their 
training, where skilfulness is attained which is not merely bene- 
ficial to the indigent, but also to the wealthy ? - Any one who has 
had a tooth extracted or stopped knows the difference between 
a good dentist anda bungler. If hospital practice will enable 
a surgeon to perform an operation on a rich man with a maxi- 
mum of skill and a minimum of pain, is it purely a matter of 
charity for the latter to help with a donation to provide that 
hospital practice ? 

The argument can still be carried further. Throughout life 
individuals of all classes benefit by the hospital. The lying-in 
institutions, which the charitable public are supposed to support 
for the sake of poor married and unmarried females—chiefly the 
latter—train hundreds of skilled nurses and midwives, who carry 
improved methods into the homes of the public, non-charitable 
as well as charitable, and thereby make it a matter of interest to 
keep these refuges going. All general hospitals, again, send out 
accoucheurs to the poor for a mile or more outside their walls, and 
it is here that the family doctor gets his first practice. Children’s 
hospitals provide specialists in infantile disorders ; dental hospitals 
turn out eminent dentists, both of whom are absolutely essential 
to every one ; and if an individual escapes all diseases in his earthly 
career, it is rare that his wife and family go through life with- 
out having to try the skill of physicians, skilled in the complaints 
of the eye, ear, and throat—particularly the latter in our change- 
able climate. It is a well-known fact that a family doctor who 
has undergone a course at the Consumption Hospital, Brompton, 
is better equipped for dealing with the common developments of 
coughs and colds, than a practitioner who has not done so, and is 
able to save many a life that would otherwise be destroyed by 
that fell disease. If the training there be thus so valuable, is it 
an act of charity for you to support such hospitals, thanks to 
whose training your family doctor may save your life ? 

No one can go through our London hospitals without being 
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struck with the constant progress being made. I had occasion to 
visit them at all hours, and at some I spent two or three days 
examining every feature of the institution. That the patients 
were treated with amazing patience, consideration, and kindness 
by doctors and nurses; that the kitchens as well as the wards 
were models of cleanness; that a firm control was kept over un- 
necessary expenditure and waste,—were points to a certain degree 
commonplace, provoking simply an enhancement of the apprecia- 
tion of our London hospitals which had always existed in my 
mind. What struck me more than all this was that institutions, 
in which new cures were being perfected and new methods being 
elaborated for reducing to a minimum the discomfort, danger, 
and anguish, at present persistently present in certain diseases 
and injuries, should appeal to the general public in the name of 
God only. It is not a matter of God, I said to myself—it is a 
matter of Man. If, in the course of my earthly career, I am liable 
to be attacked with fever, consumption, cancer, or some other 
terrible disease, surely it is to my interest to give yearly somethin 
to the hospitals, so that, thanks to improved methods brought 
about by my donation and others, when the fatal hour of attack 
comes round, the door of recovery may be open to me a little 
wider than it is to suffering mankind at present. 

“For your own dear sake—for Number One,” such should be 
a more frequent pulpit reason in the general appeal on Hospital 
Sunday. Both the wealthy and the poorer classes give largely to 
the hospitals; one has only to examine the lists of annu 
subscribers and workshop collections in the reports of the 
‘London hospitals to realise this fact ; and, if they might give more 
largely still, that is a point for separate discussion, What I 
want to insist on, is this—that between the rich man who can 
be personally approached, and persuaded to place his name 
among the annual supporters of the hospital, and the batches of 
workmen who can be readily got at in a manufactory or work- 
shop, and induced to participate in a workshop collection, there 
are tens of thousands of people, in receipt of good incomes, who 
never receive or read a hospital report, who have no social 
incentive to give five or ten guineas, who are so accustomed to 
the stereotyped appeals in the papers that they never heed them, 
who do not realise the personal benefit they derive directly and 
indirectly from a hospital, and who pass through life ignorant or 
indifferent to it. These are the people that Hospital Sunday 
appeals to, and if they have responded in such a shabby three- 
penny bit manner hitherto, the fault has been largely due to the 
fact that the appeal to their limited feelings of charity has not 
been capped by an appeal to their unlimited middle-class 
appreciation of what is good for their own dear selves. 

Considering that the general hospitals are open night and day, 
to receive and cure the injured bread-winner, or any member of 
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his family, who may hurt themselves at home or abroad, why 

should a man receiving £300 a year be allowed to believe that 

there is no need to pay for the privilege; why let him imagine 

he has done enough in putting sixpence in the collection bag on 

Hospital Sunday? In parts of London the workmen work 

annually a quarter of a day extra, and give the proceeds to the 

district hospital. That is a fair and manly course, reflecting 

credit on the working man, and putting to shame the tens of : 
thousands of better paid persons who give nothing at all, or only ; | 
the smallest coin of the realm. But, in justice to those tens of | 
thousands, the admission must be made that most of them have , 
never yet been properly approached. Until they or their little | 
ones are carried injured into the hospital, they live in ignorance 
of the benefit it confers on themselves and the community. , 
They are educated to believe that the hospital chiefly exists 2 
for the suffering poor. If this impression be totally wrong, and | 
I was assured it was at all the hospitals I visited, then the . ! 
sooner steps are taken to rectify it the better for all concerned. | 
The basis of the demand must be changed. There must be less 
said about Number Two, and more about Number One. Fairly put, 
I believe there are thousands who would ungrudgingly give half 
a crown or five shillings a year to the hospitals, for the sake of 
maintaining institutions so useful to themselves, who now merely 
convert their regular weekly alms offering of a threepenny bit 
into a sixpence on Hospital Sunday. 

When a man has given a donation proportionate to his means 
it is time enough to talk of charity. Let him pay first for the 
privilege every Londoner enjoys of being provided, whenever an 
accident causes him to want it, with the best medical or surgical 
treatment and nursing in the world—after he has paid an 
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_ adequate insurance fee for this, he can then revel in the luxur 


of doing good, to his heart’s content. Without putting himself to 
any very serious expense there are innumerable ways by which a 
person may display real benevolence towards the inmates of our 
London hospitals. What easier, for instance, than for a man, in 
making the morning round of his garden, to pick a handful, of 
flowers, and send them off by parcel post to a hospital? The 
outlay will only be three pence and a little trouble, but how 
great the pleasure it will afford to the patients! In all our 
hospitals there is a never-ceasing demand for flowers, for news- 
papers, for toys, for pictures, and for books. It is impossible to 
be too liberal, too benevolent, in bestowing these on the hospital 
inmates. 

The question sometimes arises as to whether gifts of this kind 
are properly applied on reaching their destination. What is the 
good of sending flowers if one is not certain of their being placed 
in the wards? To this I can reply that I have watched the 
arrival and distribution of such gifts, and the instances are very, 



























HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 7 
very rare, I fancy, where there is any misapplication or mis- 
appropriation. If the reader could only see the pleasure the 
sight of flowers, and particularly growing flowers in pots, afford 
a sick person; the enjoyment the patients derive from the 
pictures in the wards and the books in the ward library ; and the 
delight of the little ones when the house governor, or secretary, 
or matron, enters with a batch of fresh toys—maybe only half 
a dozen penny ones—he would feel impelled to make a charitable 
use of the parcel post many times in the course of the year, 
and be content to consider himself simply just on Hospital Sunday. 
Particularly as regards books did I find everywhere a great 
demand—not for religious books or books of theology—but for 
bright and entertaining cheap works of general literature such as, 
for sake of example, usually compose the stock of Stoneham’s book 
stalls. Repeatedly, when the woeful little libraries in the wards 
were pointed out to me, I was asked whether I could not per- 
suade some editor to imitate Mr. Labouchere’s annual appeal for 
toys, and make a collection of books once a year for the London 
hospitals. I do not know Mr. Labouchere personally, and I 
confess to having entertained some doubts as to the good that 
was done by his toys; but wherever I went I heard him so 
gratefully referred to, and was shown with such satisfaction the 
toys in actual use, that I am persuaded that if any editor followed 
his example,in supplying the wards with books, he would render 
one of the most useful services to a hospital any kindly journalist 
could conceive. 







































REVERED FOOTPRINTS.* 


BY C, F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Frew who have entered the British Museum can have failed to 
note the casts of sculptures from the ancient Tope of Amravati, 
in Southern India, which adorn the walls of the grand stairs, and 
the attention of many has doubtless been arrested by two slabs, 
on each of which are sculptured only two footprints. To the 
devout Buddhists these double footmarks are said to have sym- 


bolised the invisible presence of Buddha—a tenet, however,’ 


wholly unwarranted by his own teaching. 

Passing up these stairs to that corner of the new gallery which 
is devoted to Buddhist mythology, we note a great stone slab, on 
which is sculptured one huge footprint nearly" five feet in length. 
The whole is covered with elaborate symbolic carving, and each 
toe is adorned with a curious object like a large spiral shell. 
The outline of this foot is defined by a raised border originally 
carved in a pattern like scale armour; but ata later period this 
has been coated with plaister and encrusted with bits of looking- 
glass and coloured glass, representing gems. 

All that is known of the history of this once venerated object 
is, that it was brought from Burmah by,Captain Marryat, but by 
what means he obtained it, or to what mountain or temple it 
formerly attracted devout worshippers, there is unfortunately no 
record. Its presence here, however, reminds us that amongst the 
many singular objects which in divers lands have for ages 
claimed reverent homage from a large section of mankind, few 
are more noteworthy than certain rocks, in various parts of the 
world, which are deemed sacred (and as such have from time 
immemorial been treated as places of pilgrimage) on account 
of a natural indentation bearing some resemblance to a gigantic 
human footprint. 

These have generally been somewhat elaborated by pious 
hands, which define the toes and perfect the outline, and the 
footprint then becomes an object of most devout homage to 
thousands of human beings, who believe it to be the true spot of 
earth hallowed for evermore by the fact that it was the first or 
the last touched either by the founder of their religion (what- 
ever that may happen to be), or by some venerated hero. 


* “ Wanderings in China.” C.F. Gordon Cumming. Vol. i, p. 49. 
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REVERED FOOTPRINTS. 9 


Thus Herodotus tells of a gigantic footprint which he himself 
saw on a rock near Syras, in Scythia, and which was believed to 
be that of Hercules. And in the New World we find the 
Mexicans revering a mark on a huge block of porphyry which 
they suppose to have been imprinted by the imperial foot of 
Montezuma. 

Most of the world’s revered footprints have been appropriated 
by the Buddhists, who have not scrupled to manufacture a con- 
siderable number. I visited one of the latter class in China, on a 
rock within the Temple of the Five Genii, in the heart of the city 
of Canton—a temple where the homage bestowed on the foot- 
print is quite secondary to that accorded to five rough-hewn 
stones, which represent five celestial rams, on which the five 
good Genii descended to Canton. 

It seems probable that there are, or have been, a considerable 
number of rocks thus sanctified, wherever the religion of Buddha 
has held sway, for Hiouen-Thsiang, the celebrated Chinese 
pilgrim, who devoted the years between A.D. 629 and 645 to 
visiting all the most noted shrines of India, makes continual 
allusion to having seen among their sacred objects the footprints 
left by Tathagata (by which name he describes Buddha) where he 
walked to and fro preaching the law. | 

He also relates strange legends concerning the actual feet, 
telling how, when the body of Buddha was about to be burnt, 
after it had been swathed in a thousand napkins, and enclosed 
in a heavy coffin which rested on a funeral pyre of scented 
wood, lo! at that moment, Tathagata revealed his feet, causing 
them to project from the coffin, and his favourite disciple, 
Kasyapa, saw that they bore many marks, and as he marvelled 
what these could be, the dead spoke, and told him that these 
were the marks of tears, which gods and men, moved by pity, 
had wept because of his death. (I may observe that two lotus 
blossoms, bearing the marks of Buddha's feet, are among the 
subjeets which are most frequently represented in the sacred 
pictures of Japan.) 

At the present day, in the province of Behar in India, and also in 
Siam, at Prabat, near Bangkok, several temples glory in the pos- 
session of rocks exhibiting these revered traces of Gautama 
Buddha—doubtless the very rocks of which Hiouen-Thsiang 
wrote, 

A still more ancient Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, who visited 
Ceylon A.D. 413, tells of two sacred footprints of Fo (i.e. Buddha), 
one of which lay quite in the north of the island. More recent 
Chinese writers attribute the mark on Adam’s Peak to Pwan-koo, 
the first man. 

_Fourteen hundred and sixty years later, I, too, followed the 
pilgrim path, to visit several such footprints. The one mentioned 
by Fa Hian in the far north is now forgotten, but I found one on 
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10 REVERED FOOTPRINTS. 


the summit of Allegalla Peak, another on a mountainous mass of 
red rock at Kurunegalla, and a third (which is emphatically THE 
FooTPRINT) on the summit of that beautiful mountain which we 
call Adam’s Peak, but which to the Cingalese of all creeds is 
known simply as the Srr PapA—“THE Hoty Foot,’ though it 
bears many other names denoting its sanctity. 

I was also shown marks—confessedly artificial—in the 
Buddhist temples at Cotta and at the Alu Vihara, where they 
are simply revered as models of the True Footprint on the summit 
of the Peak. Another at the Temple of Kelany, near Colombo, 
has the credit of being genuine, and is declared by the sacred 
Buddhist books to -be so, having been imprinted by Gautama 
Buddha when he appeared on his third visit to Ceylon, to preach 
to the Nagas or Snake Worshippers. But this mark is imprinted 
on a rock in the middle of the river, and the cool rushing waters 
circling around it in ceaseless homage, overflow and conceal it 
from the eyes of men. This is the legend told of a deep eddy in 
the Kelani Ganga. 

A peculiarity of all these footprints is their gigantic size, the 
smallest which I have seen being that on the western summit of 
Allegalla, which is only four feet six by two feet! Those on 
Kurunegalla and on Adam’s Peak are each six feet in length, as I 
proved by lying down full length on them in the absence of 
guardian priests! But to the eye of faith this is no hindrance, 
for, according to Mahomedan tradition, Adam was the height of 
a tall palm tree (the tomb at Yeddah, near Mecca, which is re- 
verenced as that of Eve, is seventy feet in length). Buddha like- 
wise is said to have been twenty-seven feet in height, and this is 
about the proportion which he bears to other saints in Japanese 
pictures. But in every country where he is worshipped, especially 
in China and Japan, there are Cyclopean images of him far taller 
than that. 

As regards Siva and Saman, who also receive credit for the 
big footprint, they, being gods, could of course assume any size 
they pleased. 

Knowing the policy which has led the Church of Rome in all 
heathen countries, as far as possible, to adapt Christian legends to 
all objects specially venerated by the people (thus sanctioning 
their continuance of a homage which could not be at once up- 
rooted),* we need not wonder to find Portuguese writers attribut- 
ing these revered rock-marks to Christian saints, and De Conto 
records how, in his time, a stone at Colombo bore the deep impress 
of the knees of this apostle, who had previously worn a similar 
hollow on a rock at Meliapore, near Madras. How his poor knees 
must have ached! Even at the present day, the Roman Catholic 
Christians of Ceylon make pilgrimage to the footprint on Adam's 
Peak, as to that of St. Thomas. 


* See “In the Hebrides,” p. 240. C. F. Gordon Cumming. Chatto & Windus. 
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Of an early Christian saint of the Western Church, it is re- 
corded by Willebad (an Anglo-Saxon, who in the year 761 A.D. 
journeyed in Sicily) that he was shown “ her shoe-prints ” in the 
prison at Catania. | 

Students of Hindoo mythology, or travellers who have ven- 
tured to invade the temples of Vishnu, will doubtless remember 
the reverence accorded to many footprints, ascribed to that god. 

Even the grave Mahomedans, with all their theoretic abhor- 
rence of everything savouring of superstition or idolatry, rever- 
ence various rock marks which they affirm to have been the 
footprints of prophets or great saints. Of course the most vene- 
rated relic of this class is that at Mecca, where, within the sacred 
enclosure of the Kaaba (that little temple which to all Mahome- 
dans is the Holy of Holies), there is a small building erected over 
a sacred stone, which they believe to have been brought thither 
by Abraham, and on which he stood while building the Kaaba. 
It bears the impress of his two feet, the big toes being deeply in- 
dented. Into these devout pilgrims pour water, and drink 
thereof, and also wash their faces, as a symbolic purification. 
This stone is always kept covered with a veil of pure silk; it 
must on no account be mixed with cotton. Three different veils 
are kept for use in different years, one green, one black, and one 
red; all are embroidered in gold. : 

Another greatly revered Mahomedan relic is The Footprint of 
Moses at Damascus. Over this sacred rock has been built a 
mosque, which more than five hundred years ago bore the name 
of “The Mosque of the Foot.” It was visited about the year A.D. 
1324 by the celebrated Moorish pilgrim, [hn Batuta, who, fired 
with a desire to visit every place deemed sacred by Mahomedans, 
started from his native city of Tangiers, and for twenty-eight 
years (when travel was a very different matter to our easy 
journeys nowadays) wandered in ceaseless pilgrimage from shrine 
to shrine. 

At Shiraz he visited the tomb of the saintly Abu Abd Allah, 
who, he says, first “made known the way from India to the 
Mountain of Serendib ”—i.e., Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. As this 
saint died early in the tenth century, it is evident that Mahome- 
dans had ere then accepted the footprint on the summit of the 
Peak as that of Adam—an idea which, strangely enough, they 
seem to have adopted from the corrupt semi-Christian Gnostics, 
who borrowed a little from every creed, not even omitting snake- 
worship ; and. who gave special pre-eminence to Adam as the 
original man. 

In a Coptic manuscript of the fourth century, which is attri- 
buted to Valentinus the Gnostic, there occurs a most curious 
passage, in which our Saviour is represented as telling the Blessed 
Virgin that He has appointed an angel to be the special guardian 
of the footstep impressed by the foot of Ie (i.e., Adam). It is 
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12 REVERED FOOTPRINTS. 


understood that this passage has reference to Adam’s Peak, and it 
is the oldest record we possess of its sanctity 

The legend thus attached to it by the Gnostics was adopted by 
the Arabs, and so came to be accepted by Mahomedans in general, 
all of whom reverence Adam as the purest creation of Allah, and 
so rank him above all patriarchs and prophets—the first of God's 
vice-gerents upon earth, 

As a matter of course, this Gnostic legend of the Footprint was 
rejected by the early Christians of purer creed, and so Moses of 
Chorene, Patriarch of Alexandria, writing in the fourth or fifth 
century, affirms it to be undoubtedly the mark of Satan, who 
alighted here when he fell from heaven! 

According to the orthodox teaching of the Khoran, Paradise 
was not on this earth, but in the Seventh Heaven; and when 
Adam was ejected thence, it was he, and not Satan, who alighted 
on the Peak, and here he remained standing on one foot for about 
two centuries, striving by penance to expiate his crime. Hence 
the mark worn on the rock. Poor Eve tumbled into Arabia, and 
landed at Yeddah, near Mecca, whither, when these centuries were 
ended, the Archangel guided Adam, who brought her back to 
live in Ceylon, as the best substitute for Paradise that earth could 
give. Both, however, are said to have been carried back to Mecca 
for burial. 

Whatever the varieties of creed that exist in this fair isle, all 
alike agree in their reverence for this one high pinnacle, and, most 
marvellous to relate, all meet to worship side by side on the 
sacred summit, in peace and amity. 

While the Mahomedans crowd here to do homage to the memory 
of Adam, the Tamils * believe that the footprint is that of one 
of their gods, the worshippers of Siva claim it as his mark, 
while the votaries of Vishnu ascribe it to Saman, who, in India, is 
worshipped under the name of Lakshmana. He was the brother 
of Rama, one of the incarnations of Vishnu, whose invasion of 
Ceylon, to rescue his beautiful wife Sita from the demon- king 
Ravana, is celebrated in the Ramayana, a nice little epic poem of 
96,000 lines! Being a descendant of the Sun, Saman’s image is 
always painted yellow, and to him are consecrated the scarlet 
rhododendron blossoms which glorify the mountain summit. 

It is in his honour that the butterflies—true children of the 
Sun—bear the name of Samanaliya. They are supposed to be 
especially dear to him, because of the vast flights which some- 
times stream from all parts of the isle, all tending in the direction 
of the Peak ; hence it is supposed that they, too, are on pilgrimage 
to do homage to the Holy Footprint. (If it seems strange that 
the Cingalese should call their exquisite butterflies by the name 


* Some of these are the descendants of the old Malabar conquerors of Ceylon ; 
others are constantly being imported from the mainland by the planters as labourers. 
Most of these are of the Hindoo religion. 
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of a Hindoo god, we must remember that Buddhism is so very 
accommodating and all-absorbing, that many Hindoo idols are 
worshipped in Buddhist temples.) 

Very various are the names bestowed by all these religious 
bodies on the shapely cone, which has been so well described as 
the sacred citadel of ancient religions. To the Hindoos of all 
sects it is the Mount Swangarrhanam, “The ascent to Heaven ;”’ 
but the Sivites distinguish it as Siva-noli-padam, while to the 
Vishnuvites it is Samanala, or Saman-takuta. To the Mahome- 
dan Moormen it is Baba-Adamalei, which is the equivalent of the 
European name Adam’s Peak, while to the Buddhist the term 
SRI PADA, “ THE FoorpRINT,” is all expressive. 

Thus as clouds ever float around the loftiest mountain summit, 
so have the legends of many races gathered round this high pin- 
nacle, which consequently possesses for Oriental minds a concen- 
trated essence of sanctity altogether indescribable. 

To the most careless traveller its natural beauty offers an 
irresistible attraction, and never shall I forget my first glimpse 
of it as seen from the sea, when we were still some miles distant 
from the coast, the mountain lying about fifty miles inland, and 
apparently (though not really) far overtopping all others. There, 
in the early dawn, it stood revealed—a deep blue peak cutting 
clear against a golden sky. ‘To reach this high point became 
the desire of my heart, but many months elapsed ere I accom- 
plished it. i 

Meanwhile I found welcome in a lovely home nestling high on 
the face of a mountain scarcely less beautiful than Adam’s Peak, 
though its name is comparatively unknown. This is Allegalla 
Peak, which towers majestically above the low wooded hills and 
the rice-fields of the lowlands, its own slopes being clothed with 
the richest vegetation, and the lovely foliage of many varieties 
of palm. Now the railway from Colombo to Kandy winds 
round the flank of this noble mountain, and the eyes of the 
traveller are perpetually on the strain, gazing upward to the 
rocky crest, or down over precipitous crags to the valleys which 
lie so far below. 

It was a long and toilsome ascent from the railway to that 
home among the coffee shrubs, whence we still looked far up to 
the stupendous mass of rock round which the thunder clouds 
so often gathered and burst in wild majesty, followed by such 
rain as seamed the mountain side with rushing rivulets. 

On a glorious day, when not a cloud veiled the tranquil blue 
heaven, we reached the summit of Allegalla Peak, which we 
found to be really a double summit, connected by a rock saddle. 
The Eastern Peak is crowned with palms, as beseems so brave a 
mountain, but our steps were attracted to the Western Peak, for 
there, on a rounded slab of rough red rock, is imprinted the foot-. 
mark to which the inhabitants of this district do homage. I do 



































































































14 REVERED FOOTPRINTS. 


not believe that it has any pretension to be a genuine article, 
but it is a convenient representative of the true footprint on the 
summit of Adam’s Peak, which, though about forty miles distant, 
we saw clearly on the horizon, towering above asea of low-lying 
white mist. My sketches of Allegalla and this footprint, and of 
Adam’s Peak, its summit, shrine, and its strange triangular 
shadow, are at present exhibited in the Ceylon Court of the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition. 

This is a perfect footmark, four feet six inches in length by two 
feet in width. Before it is a rude stone altar, on which some 
worshippers had laid their offering of flowers and fruit, and the 
clear water, which lay in a hollow of the scorching rock, suggested 
that it had been carried thither and poured out on the footprint 
as an act of worship. As we looked across the sea of white 
mist enfolding the base of the distant Sri Pada, a long line of 
swiftly advancing light rounding the face of the precipice far 
below us marked the express train rushing down from Kandy to 
Colombo, suggesting a strange contrast between the pilgrims who 
through so many centuries have toiled up that hill of difficulty, 
and the luxurious travellers of these later days, rushing on in 
their ceaseless race against time. 

About twenty miles to the north of Allegalla* is Kurune-galla, 
which foreigners call Kornegalle, and which is said to derive its 
name from a gigantic rounded mass of red rock shaped like a 
beetle. The country hereabouts is dotted with similar moun- 


tainous masses of gneiss rock, one of which, close to Kornegalle,. 


is called Aeta-galla—z.e., the Rock of the Tusk Elephant, because 
it somewhat resembles an elephant lying down. It is a solid red 
mass about 650 feet high, and on a clear day Adam’s Peak is 
visible from this summit also. 

Here, in the court of an ancient temple, the object of special 
veneration is a “ Holy Foot” cut on the rock. It is the right 
foot ; it is six feet in length, and points north-east. It is avowedly 
only a model of the true footprint, but it has the advantage of 
being several hundred years old, having been cut to assist the 
devotions of the ancient kings of Kandy and the ladies of that 
royal house, when, in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
Kornegalle was the capital of the kingdom, and the royal resi- 
dence was situated at the base of the crag, where, beneath the 
shadow of noble old trees, carved stones and broken columns still 
mark the spot. 

From this point Adam’s Peak lies in a direct line to the south, 
and one of my most delightful reminiscences of a prolonged visit 
to Ceylon is of a moonlight night spent on the summit of this 
mountain. I think part of its charm lay in the knowledge that 
probably not half a dozen white women had accomplished the 
ascent, for though it really is not very difficult to a good 


* Galla means Rock. 
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scrambler, it is the fashion to consider it a very great feat, and 
almost all the gentlemen, who had themselves been to the summit, 
jeered at the idea of my accomplishing it. It occurred to me, 
_ however, that I could probably climb quite as well as the 
- Cingalese and Tamil women of all ages, who, year after year, toil 
up here for the good of their souls. 

Time being no object, we diverged from the direct path to visit 
the charming hill-station of Newera-Ellia, with its wealth of 
scarlet rhododendrons and fragrant white trumpet flowers (the 
Datura), halting on the steep road thither to rest beside the 
beautiful falls at Rambodde, whose crystal waters and cool spray 
were a vision of delight in the scorching heat of the noonday 
sun. 

Our pleasant pilgrimage extended over many weeks, as we 
travelled by easy stages from one coffee estate to another, halting 
_at bungalows which bear such names as Blair Athol, Glen Tilt, 
and Forres, strangely homelike sounds to my ears, and suggestive 
of the colony of Scotchmen whom we found settled in every 
corner. “Forres” was our last resting-place before commencing 
the ascent. It lies at the very foot of the Peak, or rather, of a 
long shoulder, along which we toiled for four hours, till we 
reached an Ambulum, or pilgrim’s rest-house, at the foot of the 
actual cone. 

I had hoped that I could have been carried thus far in a dandy 
which is a strip of canvas hung on a bamboo,—a mode of travel 
whose advantages I had often proved in my Himalayan wander- 
ings,—but as the track lay up and down frightfully steep ravines, 
or else through forest so thick that the long bamboo pole could 
not make its way, I had soon to give up this attempt, and join 
the walkers, consoling myself for the extra fatigue by the beauty 
of the undergrowth of ferns, and the wonderful variety of lovely 
tints, rich madder, sienna, crimson, delicate pink, and pale green, 
all due to the young foliage which here is ever developing all the 
year round. 

Having started at daybreak, we were all very glad of a halt 
for breakfast beneath the rough shelter of the said rest-house, 
which is merely an open shed. Happily we had brought mats 
of Taliput palm leaf, which we spread on the floor, and thereon 
rested. Only for our eyes there was no rest, as we gazed upwards 
at the majestic cone shaped like a gigantic bell, and towering 
right above us, cutting sharp against the deep blue sky. The 
other side of the ravine presented a front of mighty precipices. 

At this halting place there are a few tiny shops, chiefly for the 
sale of curry stuffs for the pilgrims, and much we marvelled tc 
see the multitudes of bottles of Eau-de-Cologne—genuine Jean 
Marie Farina—at one shilling a bottle. Of course I invested, 
thinking it would at least do to burn in my Etna, but little did I 
guess what a villainous compound it was, which the very irreligious 











































































































16 REVERED FOOTPRINTS. 


merchant pawned off on devout pilgrims as a meet offering 
wherewith to anoint the holy footprint. 

The pilgrims are a never-failing crop. All the year round 
they come and go, but their special season is at the spring 
festival in April and May, just when the rains are at their height, 
and mountain torrents are liable to rise suddenly and detain 
them for days, subject to all manner of hardships; but these, I 
suppose, only add to the merits of the pilgrimage, for the sanctity 
of the season prevails, and the pilgrims press on in a continuous 
stream amounting to thousands annually. The feebleness of old 
age is no drawback—grey-bearded grandfathers and wrinkled, 
toothless old hags are escorted by all their family, and sometimes 
a tottering old granny is borne on the back of a stalwart son,—a 
true deed of filial devotionn—while mothers help their toddling 
little ones up the steep ascent which is to secure for them such 
special blessing. 

Some have travelled from the mainland of India, others from 
the furthest districts of the isle, long and toilsome journeys, and 
when they reach the base of the holy mount they are so near 
the accomplishment of their heart’s desire, that all weariness is 
well-nigh forgotten, and ever and anon the stillness of the dense 
forest is broken by the echo of the shout of praise: “Saiadu! 
Saiidu !” which is the equivalent of “ Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” 

The great mass of pilgrims approach the mountain from the 
south, vid Ratnapoora, “the city of rubies,” which—unless the 
accounts which have been published are very highly-coloured— 
must involve far more difficult climbing and scrambling than 
anything we had to do. When they have ascended about one 
hundred and fifty very ancient rock-hewn steps, attributed to 
good King Prakrama Bahu I.—himself a pilgrim,—they come to 
a most romantic bathing place, overshadowed by large trees. 
This is just above a granite precipice, over which the Sitaganga* 
hurls itself on to the boulders far below. 

In these chill waters the pilgrims must bathe, and so purify 
themselves ere completing the ascent of the Holy Mount along 
precipitous faces of rock, where their only safety lies in oripping 
the iron chains which adventurous climbers have placed here 
for the benefit of weaker heads. 

As a matter of course, traditions, legends, and myths attach to 
each rock and turn on the pilgrim path ; each overhanging cliff 
each gushing spring, each rippling rivulet that rushes down the 
water-worn ravines has its own story, in many cases vague and 
dreamy as the mists which float around the towering pinnacle. 

Our ascent of the actual cone commenced immediately after 
leaving the aforesaid rest-house. We crossed a clear crystal 
stream rushing downward from the summit (such as when 
swollen by sudden storm might well prove a serious hindrance to 
* Ganga means River. 
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returning pilgrims). Then entering a deep fern-clad ravine, we 
struggled steadily upward, and a very stiff climb it proved, like 
that of the very steepest stair up an old cathedral tower. This 
continued for two and a half miles, sometimes in dark cool forest, 
sometimes along a face of bare precipitous rock exposed to 
scorching sun. The path is like the bed of a watercourse coming 
straight down from the summit, with thick jungle on either side. 
The ravine is so narrow that it is necessary to go single file, and 
it really is a serious difficulty to meet pilgrims on their downward 
way. 

I got some help by passing a rope round my waist and sending 
two coolies ahead with the ends of it, which gave some support 
and a gentle upward impetus. Some of the steps, certainly, are 
very high, but the difficulty is greatly overrated, and in fair 
weather there is no danger whatever, though the iron chains 
which hang along the face of a precipice at the summit are said to 
be really necessary for the pilgrims to hold on by, on stormy days; 
indeed, the great iron chains by which the roof of the little shrine 
is afixed to the rocks all round tell the same story of the wild 
sweeping of tempestuous winds and storms which often rage 
around the summit and invest the Peak with dread. 

These chains are said to have been originally placed here by 
Alexander the Great, whom the Mahomedans affirm to have 
climbed the pinnacle about B.c. 330, to do homage to the Foot- 
print of Adam. Ihn Batuta, describing his ascent of the Peak in 
the fourteenth century, tells how a ridge at the base of ;he cone 
bears the name of the Conqueror, as does also a water -spring, 
at which all pilgrims slake their thirst; and Ashref, a Persian 
poet of the following century, tells how, in order to facilitate the 
difficult and dangerous ascent, Alexander caused stanchions to be 
fixed in the face of the cliff to sustain iron chains, by holding on 
to which they were able to scale the precipitous rock without 
danger. Whoever has the merit of first placing the chains, there 
they remain to the present day. . 

We accounted ourselves rarely fortunate in being favoured with 

a day of calmest sunshine, for most evenings, both before and 
after our expedition, closed with terrific thunderstorms, and for 
hours together the Peak was veiled in dark clouds, so we had 
fully reckoned on the possibility of such a night of awe. Instead 
of this, on reaching the summit our eyes were gladdened with 
a magnificent view of the whole island, outstretched on every 
side. All around lay a vast expanse of forest-clad mountain 
ranges—the wholesale destruction of the forests to prepare the way 
for cultivation being less conspicuous from this point than from 
many others; and far away, beyond wide sweeps of park-like 
country, traversed by silvery lines which mark the course of 
rivers, and vanishing in a soft blue haze, a line of glittering light 
revealed the presence of the encircling ocean. 
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All this we beheld at a glance when, after a final steep climb 
up the huge naked rock about forty feet high, which forms the 
mountain crown, we reached a morsel of level ground which lies 
about ten feet below the summit, from which point a level path- 
way has been constructed, forming an oval of about seventy feet 
passing round the Peak so as to “enable pilgrims to perform the 
three orthodox turns, following the course of the sun, by keeping 
the right hand next to the rock all the time. The outer edge of 
this path is happily protected by a low stone wall; sorely, 
indeed, must the sunrise turns * have tried dizzy heads ere this 
was built by some pious pilgrims. 

So steep are the precipitous sides of this mighty cone, that one 
marvels how the gnarled old rhododendron trees have contrived 
to gain, and continued to retain their hold on the rock, or how 
they find sustenance, There they are, however, with their glossy 
leaves and crimson blossoms, as gay as though rooted in the 
richest peat soil, instead of being fed chiefly by the dews of 
heaven. 

A final ascent of about ten steps brings us to the extreme 
summit of the Peak, which is crowned by a picturesque little 
wooden temple, consisting merely of a light overhanging roof, 
supported on slender columns, and open to every wind of heaven 
--such winds as would carry it to the sea were it not for the 
strong iron chains passing over it. Beneath this canopy lies 
THE FoOoTPRINT, revered not only by about four hundred million 
Buddhists, but also, as I have just stated, by Hindoos and 
Mahomedans without number, and even by Roman Catholic 
Christians. 

Happily for us, ascending at the end of January, we arrived 
before the annual stream of pilgrims, so we found only a handful 

—a very varied selection, however, beginning with our own party, 
which included divers European nationalities, while the Oriental 
creeds were represented by an old Hindoo yogi in saffron-coloured 
robes, and wearing a large rosary of black beads; he had come 
from the Punjab to “worship Siva, while his neighbour, a 
Mahomedan priest, had travelled all ‘the way from Lahore, in 
northern India, to do homage to Adam on this sacred spot. He 
found the mountain air exceedingly cold, and crouched over his 
fire, wrapped in a gorgeous patchwork quilt, smoking his hubble- 
bubble. Several Christians from the Malabar coast were intent 
on the worship of St. Thomas. 

Strange to say, the only Buddhist priest present was a small 
boy of the Ambegamoa sect, who slept apart beneath an over- 
hanging rock near our hut, where we heard him singing his mid- 
night prayers most devoutly. He was a pretty little fellow, and 


* For instances - SUNRISE TURNs round all manner of sacred objects, see “In the 


Himalayas,’’ pp. 250, 359, 430, 529, 551, 584, 590. C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 
Published by EBs & Windus. 
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the yellow robes of the priesthood harmonised well with a clear 
brown skin and dark eyes. ‘They are worn so as to leave one arm 
and shoulder bare. <A wretched little hut, on the level just below 
the summit, is reserved for the’ use of the senior priests, who, 
however, have more comfortable quarters at the foot of the 
mountain when not on duty here. 

While I made a careful drawing of the scene, my companions 
were hard at work preparing our night quarters. Happily there 
still remained the walls of a hut which was built on the occasion 
of Lady Robinson’s ascent, so this was quickly cleaned out, 
thickly carpeted with bamboo grass, and roofed with the large 
mats of taliput palm-leaf which we had so fortunately brought 
with us; so in the course of a couple of hours we had a capital 
two-roomed house ready. This had the merit of standing a little 
apart from the pilgrims, and was perched upon rocks fringed 
with ferns and sweet pink orchids, and overshadowed by rhodo- 
dendron trees. 

Suddenly, about twenty minutes before sunset, to our intense 
delight, the far-famed shadow of the Peak fell eastward athwart 
the plain, like a blue spirit-pyramid resting, not on the ground, 
but on the atmosphere; for instead of assuming the forms of the 
mountains, it lay in a faultless triangle, the lines as straight as if 
they had been ruled, although the object casting the so-called 
shadow is a ragged cone. 

I suppose it is due to the fact of the sun being so much larger 
than the earth, that its level rays, divided by the base of the 
mountain, seem to meet again on the opposite horizon. But such 
prosaic speculation as to its cause found no place in our thoughts 
while gazing spellbound on this wondrous apparition, which each 
moment grew wider at the base, while lengthening till it touched 
the ocean on the eastern horizon, and the sun sank beyond the 
western waves. 

When the last glories of the afterglow had faded away, we had 
a most cheery dinner by a moonlight so clear that we could 
distinguish the whole island outspread far below us, right away to 
the sea. Our thinly-clad coolies suffered much from cold, and so 
tried to warm themselves by dancing round their fires—a curious 
wild scene. The gentlemen encouraged the dancers, and strove 
to warm them by administering small drams of brandy, which 
they received in the palm of the hand, crouching at the feet of 
the dorre—i.e., “ master.” 

While this was going on, I crept up to the now deserted 
shrine, and stood there alone beside the rock-mark, which in all 
ages has inspired such amazing reverence in millions of my 
fellow-creatures. During the regular pilgrim season the shrine is 
all hung with white cloths, and the sacred footprint is covered by 
& model of itself made of brass, inlaid with pieces of coloured 
glass, which is the modern substitute for the original, which was 
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of pure gold, inlaid with precious gems, and which was seen here 
by Dutch travellers who ascended the Peak in 1654. 

I had the better fortune to see the rock unadorned, and, if the 
truth must be confessed, being anxious to measure it accurately 
for myself, I lay down full length on it, and found it to be four 
and a half inches longer than myself, whereby I proved it to be 
just six feet in length. I was told that the breadth at the toes 
is thirty-two inches. That at the heelis twenty-six inches. The 
natural mark is merely a slight indentation, eight inches deeper 
at the toes than at the heel, but the imaginary outline of the foot 
has been emphasised by a rim of plaster, coloured to match the 
rock. The toes have also been defined. The footprint points 
north-west. 

According to a tradition quoted in Chinese records of the 
sixteenth century, the hollow of the footprint should contain 
a never-failing supply of fresh water, supplied from heaven, and 
which cures all diseases. I am told that many sick folk make 
this toilsome pilgrimage on purpose to drink of this water of life. 
I can only hope that they do not often find the rock as dry as it 
was on this occasion! There is, however, a wellat the foot of the 
mountain which, although its waters are less sacred, is neverthe- 
less credited with miraculous cures, and this also has been duly 
recorded by observant Chinese travellers of the fourteenth 
century. So you see, the further you travel, the more surely 
you will prove, that there is nothing really new under the sun! 

After a while, chilling mists began to arise from the deep 
valleys, and to creep up the mountain side, and I was glad enough 
to join the cheery party beside the blazing fire, and then to seek 
rest in the little hut, truly thankful for the kind forethought 
which had supplied so goodly a store of warm blankets. 

Ere the first glimmer of dawn, I stole forth to look down upon 
the wondrous sea of white mist, which seemed to cover the whole 
isle with one fleecy shroud, a strangely eerie scene, all bathed in 
the pale spiritual moonlight. Ever and anon the faint breeze 
stirred the billowy surface, and a veil of transparent vapour 
floated upward to play round the dark summits of the surrounding 
hills, which seemed like innumerable islands on a glistening lake. 
One of these, bearing the name of Uno Dhia Parawatia,—a grand 
square-shaped rock mass,—towers high above the surrounding 
ridges of densely wooded hills. 

Wonderful and most impressive was the stillness. Just before 
daybreak my ear caught the ascending murmur of voices, and, 
peering down the mountain side, I discerned the glimmering 
torches which told of the approach of a pilgrim band toiling up 
the steep ravine, bent on reaching the summit ere sunrise. 

Judging from my own experience, I should have thought they 
could have little breath to spare. Nevertheless, they contrived 
to cheer the way with sacred chaunts, and very wild and 
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pathetic these sounded as they floated up through the gloom of 
night. 

“At last the topmost stair was reached, and as each pilgrim set 
foot on the level just below the shrine, he extinguished his torch 
of blazing palm-leaves, and with bowed head and outstretched 
arms stood wrapped in fervent adoration. Some knelt so lowlily 
that their foreheads rested on the rock. Then facing the east— 
now streaked with bars of orange, betwixt purple clouds—they 
waited with earnest faces, eagerly longing for the appearing of 
the sun, suggesting to my mind a strikingly Oriental illustration, 
ef the words of the poet king: “ My soul waiteth for the Lord, 
more than they that watch for the morning.” * 

Gradually the orange glow broadened, and the wetting light 
crew clearer and clearer, until, with a sudden bound, up rose the 
glorious sun, and, as if with one voice, each watcher greeted its 
appearing with the deep-toned “Saiidu ! Saaédu!” which embodies 
such indescribable intensity of devotion. 

Beautiful in truth was that radiant light, which, while the 
world below still lay shrouded in gloom, kissed this high summit 
and the glowing blossoms of the crimson rhododendron trees, and 
lent its own brightness to the travel-stained white garments of 
the pilgrims. . 

But while these gazed spellbound, absorbed in worship, we 
quickly turned westward, and there, to our exceeding joy, once 
more beheld the mighty shadow falling right across the island, 
and standing out clear and distinct—a wondrous pyramid whose 
summit touched the western horizon. The world below us still 
lay veiled in white mist, now tinged with a delicate pink, as were - 
also the mountain tops, which rose so like islands from that 
vaporous sea. But, right across it all, the great blue triangle lay 
outspread, its edge prismatic, like a faint rainbow. 

We watched it for three hours, during which it gradually grew 
shorter and more sombre, so that it was actually darker than the 
forest-clad hills which lay in shadow before us, and across which 
it fell. As the sun rose higher and higher, the blue pyramid 
gradually grew narrower at the base, till finally it vanished, 
leaving us impressed with the conviction that to this phenomenon 
must in some measure be attributed the sanctity with which, in 
early ages, a people always keenly addicted to nature-worship 
invested this mountain top. Their modern descendants seemed to 
have no room for it in their full hearts. 

I may mention that I have witnessed this identical phenomenon 
from the summit of Fuji-Yama, the Holy Mountain of Japan, 
while from the summit of Mount Omei, the Holy Mountain of the 
Chinese Buddhists, is seen a marvellous prismatic halo, which is 
known as the “Glory of Buddha.” Occasionally, when the 
shadow of Adam’s Peak falls on mist, the spectral shadow seems 


* Bible version of Psalm cxxx. 6. 
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to stand upright, taking the conical form of the mountain, and a 
rainbow-girt halo rests on its summit. 

Intently as we watched each change in this wondrous vision, 
we did not fail to note the proceedings of our fellow-pilgrims, 
who, previous to paying their vows at the holy shrine, walk 
thrice sunwise round it, following the well-worn, level footpath ; 
and carrying their sim le offerings of flowers, chiefly the scarlet 
blossoms of the uelobundene and the fragrant white champac 
and plumeria, raised on high in their joined hands. Then a 
second time they perform the three sunwise turns, this time 
bearing on one shoulder a brass lota filled with clear, icy water 
from a spring which lies on the north side of the mountain, very 
near the summit. Then, ascending the steps, they strike the 
silver, bell which hangs from the eaves of the temple, and also 
various other ancient bells, then kneel in lowliest adoration 
whilst the priest pours out their offering of water upon the 
Footprint, on which they also lay their gift of flowers, and a few 
small coins for the use of the priests. Then, dipping their hands 
in the water thus sanctified, they wash their faces, in symbolic 
purification.* 

Afterwards it is customary for each pilgrim to tear a fragment 
from his scanty raiment and knot it to one of the iron chains, to 
remind heaven of the petitions offered on this sacred spot. These 
rags, old and new, form a fringe of many colours, enlivening 
the rusty chains which secure the temple to the crag. Some of 
the links in these ancient and modern chains are inscribed with 
the name of the donor, who has thus presented a more enduring 
memorial than the rag of his poor brother. Strange, is it not, 
how this identical custom of rag-offering prevails in all regions of 
the earth, from Ireland’s holy wells to Himalayan mountains 
and sacred bushes ? 

Some of the pilgrims had brought with them long strips of 
linen, wherewith the little priestling covered the mystic rock, 
and on which he traced an exceedingly well-defined footprint 
with red paint; these were hung up to the eaves of the temple, 
and thence fluttered flag-like, till thoroughly dried, when the 
devout pilgrims would carry with them to distant lands, for the 
edification of less’ fortunate believers. 

Thus year after year, from the earliest ages of human history, 
have pilgrim bands climbed this lofty summit, to worship on the 
pinnacle which, though we believe it to be no nearer to heaven 
than the murkiest street of our crowded cities, is certainly far 
uplifted above the levels of earth. 

To say that the aboriginal native worshippers of the isle 


* For examples of precisely similar pagan customs of our own ancestors, see “In 
the Hebrides,’ C. F. Gordon-Cumming. Published by Chatto & Windus. Sunwise 
turns, pp. 241—245. Anointing of sacred rocks, pp. 71, 167, 192. Hanging up of rags, 
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revered this rock pinnacle long before the days of Gautama 
Buddha is nothing ; for, though he is said to have appeared 
here more than five hundred years before Christ, he was only the 
most recent of a series of Buddhas—holy beings who are supposed 
to have honoured this earth with their presence in divers ages, 
and of whom four are said to have revealed themselves on this 
spot. 

The first of these was Kukusanda, who appeared about B.C. 
3000, and found the Peak already known as Deiwakuta, “ Peak 
of the God.” 

The second Buddha who here revealed himself was Kona- 
gamma ; he appeared B.c. 2099, and even at that early date the 
mount (so they say) was already known as Samantakuta, in 
honour of Saman, who three hundred years previously had, as I 
have already observed, accompanied Rama, when he conquered 
Ceylon. 

The third Buddha, known as Kasyapa, appeared about B.C. 
1000, and then, B.c. 577, came Gautama Buddha, the prince of 
Lucknow. 

Since the successive kings and nobles have come here from far 
distant lands, on solemn pilgrimage, and many a picturesque 
company (some robed in all the gorgeousness of Oriental splendour) 
has wended its way from the coast, through the dense beast- 
haunted forests which clothed these wild mountain ranges, to toil 
up. these self-same rock-hewn steps, since, in the year A.D. 24, 
Meghavahana, king of Cashmere, came all the way hither to 
worship on this summit. 

That the kings of Ceylon should be numbered amongst the 
pilgrims is only natural, though doubtless it was a notable event 
that they should make the journey on foot, as did the great 
Buddhist king, Prakrama Bahu I[., who, about A.D. 1153, “ caused 
a temple to be erected on the summit of Samanala” (so it is 
stated in the Rajavalli). 

Thus, through each successive age has the ceaseless offering of 
prayer and praise ascended from this majestic mountain-altar to 
the great All-Father, whose tender mercy enfolds all His chil- 
dren, albeit so many can but feel after Him, through the blinding 
mists of heathenism. But we, who know His all-enfolding love, 
and grieve to see these weary ones pleading with “unknown 
gods,” can but echo the hope of him who wrote— 

“ What if to THEE in THINE Infinity 
These multiform and many-coloured creeds 
Seem but the robe man wraps as masquer’s weeds 
Round the one living truth THou givest him—THEE ? 
What if these varied forms that worship prove 
(Being heart-worship) reach Thy perfect ear 
But as a monotone, complete and clear, 
Of which the music is (through Curist’s NAME) LovE ? 
For ever rising in sublime increase 
To “ Glory in the Highest—on earth peace.” 
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THREE QUESTIONS ABOUT IRELAND. 





BY “WANDERER.” 


In the following pages an attempt will be made to place before 
the English public an impartial examination of the Irish question 
from the Irish standpoint. 

Absolute impartiality is always difficult to attain; on all 
subjects connected with Ireland it has hitherto been not only 
difficult but impossible. The writer cannot pretend to a power 
of judgment and a calmness of temper denied to abler and better 
men who have attempted to deal with the affairs of the sister isle 
in good faith. But he starts with some advantages which have 
not, so far as he knows, fallen to the lot of the majority of the 
writers on the subject. 

He is neither a landlord nor a tenant; he has no vested 
interests of any sort in the country ; he belongs to neither of the 
great religious parties which divide its population ; he has no 
official position which a ch ange of government might improve 
or endanger; yet he has lived among the people of the south- 
west for a period which can already be counted by years, and he 
bas been in a position to acquire the confidence, and witness for 
himself the home life of all classes. 

This much egotism is necessary to explain why the writer 
ventures on round which is already: crowded. Hitherto, the 
Irish who have dealt with Irish matters have belonged to one 
or other of the two parties, while the English writers have either 
been officials of some sort, or have had but few opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge of the difficult circumstances of the 
country. 

The ground being thus cleared, it is perhaps wise, as it is 
cer tainly convenient, to drop the third person, and to write, as 
the author of these lines does, from his personal experience. 

In order to be in a position to form an accurate judgment 
on the measures lately before Parliament, it is, I think, necessary 
to inquire— 

Firstly, What is the present position of Ireland ? 


Secondly, Do the majority of the Irish people wish these 
measures to be passed ? 


Thirdly, What would be the result ? 
And in endeavouring to answer these questions, I shall try to 
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keep to the merely Irish standpoint, siding with neither Con- 
servative nor Liberal in English politics, but confining myself as 
much as I possibly can to statements of Irish feeling, of the effect 
of measures on the Irish people, and of the results of laws passed 
or contemplated on Ireland only. 

For not only can the English and Scotch public be trusted to 
take good care of purely English and Scotch interests, but (which 
is more important) there is a large and increasing number of 
English and Scotch politicians striving honestly to do the best 
for Ireland. These men rightly place justice on a higher pedestal 
than imperialism ; they discard the heathen Civis Romanus sum 
in favour of the loftier Christian ideal of mercy, benevolence, and 
self-sacrifice. If they support the Home Rule Bill, it is from a 
sincere conviction that it would be a good thing for Ireland; 
if they oppose it, it is because they believe its results would be 
injurious, not to England or Scotland alone, but to Ireland, for 
which they are now called on to legislate. 

Unfortunately, however, ignorance of the real wants and real 
position of the Irish is all but universal in England. Neither the 
official from Dublin Castle, nor the casual tourist, nor (still less) 
the minister or ex-minister who stumps the country, can possibly 
acquire the intimate knowledge of the people, their ways, their 
means of living, their character, and their future, which are 
absolutely necessary to decide the momentous questions now 
before Parliament. Among the Irish themselves there is know- 
ledge in abundance, but there is also party passion, and the 
still stronger feeling of self-interest. A Nationalist honourable 
member is no more likely to be able to judge the position 
_ impartially, no more likely to write of it temperately, than 
‘a landlord or a landlord’s agents. An Irish Protestant cannot 
frankly take a judicial view of an agitation largely supported by 
Roman Catholic priests; a Catholic from the south or west will 
not be able to discuss, with any degree of calmness, what he 
ee the unjustifiable supremacy of the Anglican gentry and 
clergy. 

Hence it happens that our law-givers and law-makers are 
moving in darkness which is almost appalling. That this should 
be the case is not the fault of the law-givers or law-makers; it is 
simply a natural result of the circumstances. Eighty-five men 
treat the question from one standpoint ; twenty-one take a view 
precisely opposite ; both sides are equally vehement and equally 
convineed ; both sides are presumed to “know all about it ;” but, 
unfortunately, both are equally prejudiced, and deny to the other 
side every virtue if they do not attribute to it every vice. 

Let me copy the modest title assumed by many French 
historians. They write Mémoires pour servir. They do not 
presume to write history, but only to contribute to the material 
from which history may, by-and-by, be written. I do not 
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pretend to enlighten the British public on the true state of Irish 
affairs; I only hope to lift a corner of the dense veil which 
conceals them. 

First, then, what is the present position of the country? I 
will at once state that from the reply to this question I exclude 
Ulster. Of that province I know but little, sharing only the 
knowledge common to all newspaper readers. It may, however, 
be assumed that a large majority of the Ulster voters are in favour 
of maintaining the Union. Thus the sphere of the inquiry is 
limited to Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the three provinces 
in which the majority of the population are Roman Catholics 
and agriculturists, while the majority of the landowners are 
Protestants; in which there are scarcely any manufactories, and 
the only important industries, besides farming, are breweries, 
flour mills, and distilleries. 

Over these three provinces the National League exercises a 
sway of which the power and extent would be incredible if it 
were not true. Neither the Vehmgericht of Germany, nor the 
Carbonara of Italy, nor even the Holy Inquisition itself, ever 
wielded so great an influence. Traders will later on judge 
whether this influence is for good or for evil; it is my present 
business only to state facts, and not to draw inferences. Not one 
of the statements I make is pure hearsay; they are all culled 
either from immediate personal knowledge, or from evidence 
impossible to doubt. The National League has a branch in every 
village; where there is no village, where the farmers and 
labourers dwell in scattered cottages, a convenient centre is fixed 
on where the branch holds its meetings. Nothing is too trivial 
for the attention of the National League branch, nothing is too 
important. In the great majority of cases, the parish priest or 
his coadjutor is one of the chief officials of the branch—its presi- 
dent, vice-president, or treasurer. One portion of the work of the 
League is similar to that performed by caucuses in England. (1 
use the term for want of a better, and not in any invidious sense.) 
It selects candidates for all municipal or other offices in the 
district, and works for the selected candidate through its 
members. Elections of the Board of Guardians, of the representa- 
tives of the Associated Taxpayers at the Road Sessions, of the 
medical and legal officers to the Union, and all others,—including, 
of course, parliamentary elections,—are dealt with by the branches 
of the League. And they possess an advantage not shared by the 
Caucus in England. They are all affiliated to headquarters at 
Dublin, and whenever the election is of more than merely local 
importance, they receive their orders from headquarters, and 
almost invariably obey them. In the larger towns they play 
a very important part in municipal elections. 

Their next function is to prevent what is termed “land grabbing,” 
an expression which probably conveysa much more heinous crime 
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to the English reader than it really means. Before the League 
was established there were generally many persons willing to 
pay comparatively large sums for the privilege of taking farms 
from which tenants had been evicted for nonpayment of rent. 
Those who offer such sums, and, in fact, all those who take farms 
from which tenants have been evicted, are now termed “ land 
grabbers,” and are punished by the well-known system of boy- 
cotting. 

Thirdly, it is the special business of all the branches of the 
League to reduce the rents. Their speakers lay down the 
principle that the farmer must spend his money in keeping his 
family comfortably, and in cultivating bis farm, and that only if 
there is anything left after thus providing for the wants of his 
children, his relatives, and his land, a portion of the balance may 
go to the landlord. The entire abolition of rent has been very 
frequently advocated in public, and the right of the farmer to 
the fee-simple of his occupation asserted; but I have not yet 
heard that the entire abolition of all rent or substitutes for rent 
has become an article of the official programme at the head- 
quarters of the League. Entire separation from England has, of 
course, long been the chief principle of the League throughout 
the country, and on this principle the selection of candidates is 
based. But the work of the branches is mostly confined to 
carrying out the three matters above enumerated. The machinery 
by which the National League achieves its ambitious objects 
is aS Ingenious as it is simple. Few of Parnell’s followers would 
sit in the House of Commons, or draw their sustentation allow- 
ance, were it not for the League. Their political existence, and 
often their personal comforts, depend on the League, of which 
they are, therefore, the warmest supporters. Among these men 
the chiefs and wirepullers are recruited, and all of them are its 
willing agents. Each one of these men has his friends and 
supporters in the electoral district which he represents, and these 
again see their reward for upholding the League in the various 
paid and honorary offices which are filled up by election. Every 
Irishman likes to address meetings, and to occupy a public position, 
even if there should be no emoluments attached to it, and the 
competition for seats on the several Boards is almost, though not 
quite, as keen as that for the paid posts of medical officer, solicitor, 
or engineer. Again, a petty local attorney, or a doctor, who is a 
prominent member of the National League, has a far better chance 
of clients than one who opposes it. All these causes suffice to 
ensure in every district returning a Nationalist member of 
Parliament a compact and active, though possibly small body of 
Supporters of the League. Every one knows that in country 
towns and rural districts a very few energetic men co-operating 
vigorously soon acquire great power and influence, particularly 
when their opponents do not attempt to work together, and 
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possess no organisation worthy of the name. Thus the nuclei of 
the branches were formed, and were soon strengthened by the 
public or private adhesion of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
The programme of the League, which included the abolition, or 
at least the reduction of rents, ensured to it the hearty support 
of many farmers, who were induced to believe that it was possible 
for them to obtain the fee simple of their tenancies for nothing, 
or for a nominal sum merely. Finally, the sons of these men, 
many of them youths who prefer a life of adventure to one of 
work, who considered themselves too good to plough and reap, 
but were not sufficiently educated, nor sufficiently intelligent, 
nor, perhaps, sufficiently steady, to seek their fortunes in cities or 
abroad, became the executive officers, willing to carry out the 
decrees of the branches. 

In early times the Land League and its successor, the National 
League, devoted its attention chiefly to the landlords. The land- 
lords and their agents were the victims of boycotting and of other 
outrages. The latter were not officially the acts of the League, 
which on some occasions disavowed them. They were merely the 
natural results of the intoxication caused among a number of 
rude and reckless youths by inflammatory speeches and writings 
of various agitators. But the anger aroused in England against 
the instigators of brutal murders, and the spirit of staunch 
resistance stirred up among the landlords and their friends have 

caused a change of policy. Landlords are now no longer boy- 
cotted ; they and their agents are seldom shot at; their cattle are 
left to eraze in peace. The leaders of the National League have 
entered on a totally different policy, are far more comprehensive, 
far more astute, and far more likely to be successful. Their 
object is now simply to make every Irishman become a member 
of the League, and therefore, ipso facto, an instrument to carry 
out the League’s decrees. The system by which this is effected 
is, again, ingenious and simple, like all great systems. Ifa 
farmer refuses to become a member when asked to do so no active 
steps are at first taken. He is simply watched. The executive 
officers, with the volunteers, who are always numerous, find out 
the tradesmen with whom he deals, the dealers to whom he sells 
his cattle, the labourers whom he employs. If he pays his rent 
punctually and in full a handle is at once found. For in sucha 
case a meeting of the tenants of the same estate is summoned by 
the Branch, and it is of course easy enough to obtain from them 
an almost unanimous resolution in favour of a lar ge reduction of 
rent. They are directed to refuse to pay any rent at all unless 
the reduction be granted, and there is no difficulty to persuade a 
body of men to keep their money in their pockets. Now if, not- 
withstanding this resolution, the “objectionable” farmer pays 
the rent due his doom is sealed. He is officially summoned before 
the Branch of the League and fined heavily. As a rule he 
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apologises, and becomes a member, and thereupon a portion of the 
fine, or the whole, is remitted. But if he remains obstinate 
boycotting follows. The Branch resolves formally “to leave him 
sternly alone.” This means far more to the isolated farmer in a 
remote country district, or to the inhabitant of a small village, 
than to the landlord who has resources of his own, who belongs 
to a different religion, and who can obtain goods by post or rail! 
from a distance. The recalcitrant farmer finds that the congrega- 
tion leaves the chapel when he and his family enter it. His 
children cannot attend school, for it is intimated to him that if 
they do all the others will leave, and the school will close for 
want of scholars. The blacksmith will not shoe his horses, for 
fear of the same punishment. His house will be avoided by the 
neighbours as if it were plague-stricken. When on a stormy, wet 
evening he enters the little roadside inn where he has been in the 
habit of chatting once or twice a week over his whisky, a dead 
silence will fall on those assembled ; they will slink out by ones 
and twos, and on his next visit the landlord will intimate to him 
that he cannot be served with his usual refreshment. When he 
appears at the market to sell his cattle the dealers will be afraid 
to buy, lest all others should refuse to sell. So after a period of 
resistance, which seldom extends beyond a month or two, the 
farmer gives in, pays the fine, and joins the National League, of 
which he becomes heneeforth a useful member. 

But the punishment of boycotting is not confined solely to 
those who pay their rent or refuse to join their fellow-tenants in 
action against the landlord. A non-member of the League is 
now exposed to serious consequences for a great number of acts 
which, in a member, would be either condoned or not noticed at 
all. If he discharges a lazy labourer, and that man be a member 
of the League, the employer will be summoned before the Branch, 
and woe be to him if he decline to attend, or prove contumacious 
when he does come. Among the other offences invented by the 
National League are the following :—Dealing with persons 
objectionable to their neighbours ”—1.e., boycotted ; voting at any 
of the local elections for candidates not supported by the 5 te : 
obtaining supplies from a distance where shopkeepers who are 
“patriots” live within reach; refusing a contribution to the 
funds of the League; employing non-members of the League 
when members—however untitted for the work—are anxious to 
take it; and so on. 

If the ordinary official boycotting fails in its effect, spiritual 
aid is enrolled. The priest, himself an active member of the 
Nationalist party, gently admonishes. the sinner. He points out 
how beautiful it is to live in peace with one’s neighbours, and 
how wrong to set up one’s own private judgment in opposition 
to that of all the better and wiser men around. Should these 
persuasions fail, the wife is first gently, and then sternly, 
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admonished by her confessor, and discussions in the cottage are 
a certain result of the farmer’s obstinacy. Finally, should all 
these gentle means fail, should boycotting be resisted, the priest 
rebuffed, and the wife reduced to silence, the National League 
ignores the offender, and, like the Holy Inquisition, hands him 
over to the fleshly arm. It is whispered about that severe 
retribution must be meted out to so hardened a criminal. The 
branch of the League mentions his name no more at its meetings, 
and the priest holds up his hands in holy horror when the 
reprobate is spoken of. He is admitted to be a bad Irishman, a 
traitor to his country and his people, an outlaw. <A few days 
later--a few weeks, perhaps—the man one morning discovers 
his cattle cruelly maimed and rendered useless; or he is 
awakened in the dead of night by an alarm of fire, and has to 
look on helpless while his cottage and his ricks are being con- 
sumed ; or, possibly, he is attacked at his very hearth, his son or 
his daughter butchered before his eyes in defence of their father. 


Such outrages as the last are, however, rare ; not for want of 


inclination to commit them, but because there is no occasion for 
them. 

The cases in which a man resists even ordinary boycotting are 
becoming fewer every day. Those in which he proves obstinate 
against spiritual influence and that of his womankind are rarer 
still. And the few, the very few, who are strong enough, and 
brave enough to hold out so far are reduced to obedience by 
houghing and burning, so that there is no necessity to resort to 
the ultima ratio of wounding and slaying. 

The National League has now so enormously increased the 
number of its members, that even boycotting is becoming rather 
less frequent, while the other outrages have diminished very con- 
siderably. Nearly all the farmers, the great majority of the 
tradesmen in the smaller towns, a very large proportion of the 
attorneys and medical men, all the cattle dealers, and many even 
of the merchants and tr adesmen i in the cities, have become mem- 
bers of, or, at any rate, contributors to, the League. 


Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 


This is a plain and truthful statement of the present position 
of the Irish people in three provinces. 

It may be asked how it was possible for the National League 
to return all its candidates to Parliament, since unwilling mem- 
bers, or those who have refused to become members, would vote 
as they liked under the protection of the ballot. 

The reply is, that although the ballot may be secret where the 
constituency is intelligent and educated, it is no protection at all 
in most districts nor where suffrage is practically universal. 
There are still too many really illiterate in Ireland; these men 
were all asked how they would vote, and not one of them dared 
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give any other reply than the name of the Nationalist candidate. 
Priests attended at every polling station, and though the ballot 
may have been made secret by human laws, the Divine law, as 
explained by the clergy, demands that its secret should be un- 
veiled in confession. I have myself heard the priests direct 
every man how he should vote, threatening those who did not at 
once promise willing obedience (a small minority) with the most 
awful punishments. Nor was this done in secret. On the con- 
trary, the agents of the opposite party could hear and see what 
was going on. 

Why, then, were not the elections invalidated ? 

Simply because a petition is expensive, and if successful could 
only have resulted in another Nationalist candidate being re- 
turned after much trouble, and, possibly, some outrages. 

Very few words will explain the position of the landlords. 
They have shown themselves entirely unable to cope with the 
organisation of the Nationalists. They have reckoned throughout 
on the support of the British Government. This has failed them, 
and they are helpless. There are Defence Leagues and Loyalist 
Associations, but only a minority even of the landlords belongs 
to them, and they reckon among their supporters but few of any 
beyond the landed gentry. For centuries the owners of the soil 
have occupied a position very similar to that of the French 
nobility under the ancien régime. They have not, indeed, abused 
it to anything like the same extent. But with few exceptions 
they have hitherto not realised that property has its duties as 
well as its rights. Rents were formerly considered as certain as 
consols, and [rish tenants were not thought to deserve any differ- 
ent treatment, if they did not pay, than a railway company 
which refused to hand an accrued dividend to its shareholders. 
The tenants were simply so many paying machines. This state 
of things was largely due to absenteeism, but it must be admitted 
that absenteeism is quite inevitable in a very great number of 
cases, where the estates were too poor or too small-to permit the 
landlord to live on them, even in the good old times, or where they 
are subdivided and heavily burdened, so that the nominal land- 
holder obtains only a nominal sum. Absenteeism has largely 
increased during the last few years. For not only is Ireland no 
longer quite so pleasant to live in as formerly, but—and this is a 
far more satisfactory reason—inany younger members of the 
landed gentry, finding that the funds they obtain from real estate 
insufficient, have gone into learned professions, into business, or 
have emigrated. 

I now come to the second question. - 

_ By writers of every shade of politics, on both sides of the ques- 
tion, by speakers of both parties, it is tacitly assumed that the 
Irish want Home Rule, and that, therefore, the enly doubt is 
whether it shall be given them. 
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This assumption, which reappears not only in Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent manifesto to the electors of Midlothian, where it may 
possibly be employed as a political argument without implying 
implicit belief in it even by the author of the manifesto, but also 
in numerous newspaper articles on both sides, is a more complete 
proof of the British ignorance of matters Irish than could be any 
elaborate series of small and big mistakes. 

There could be but two reasons for bringing forward the Home 
Rule Bill. One is, that Home Rule is universally or generally 
desired by the Irish people. 

The second is, that Parliamentary Government without the aid 
of the Parnellites being impossible, it is necessary to conciliate 
that party, or to get rid of it altogether. 

Of course there might be ersal or very 
general desire on the part of the electorate of Great Britain to 
give their neighbours Home Rule. But this has never been 
alleged, and may, therefore, be neglected. 

The second reason I have stated—the anxiety to conciliate or 
get rid of the followers of Mr. Parnell—is stated by the majority 
of Conservative speakers and writers to be Mr. Gladstone’s chief 
motive. 

Whether this be true or not is not my object to inquire. The 
allegation is, at any rate, full of odium. No honest statesman 
would bring in a measure of this Imperial importance for so poor 
and insufficient a reason ; no statesman, honest or not, could avow 
that this was his reason. 

By the supporters of the Government Home Rule policy, the 
injustice of continuing to oppose the pronounced will of the Irish 
nation has always been declared to be a sufficient and over- 
whelming argument in their favour. 

By the opponents of the policy, the sufficiency of the argument 
has been doubled, its premisses very seldom. Few have, like 
Lord Cowper, dared to maintain that a ver y small majority of the 
Irish, if any, really wish for Home Rule at all. 

But it appears to me that the new departure is, as even its 
supporters admit, so full of risk, if not of danger, that it is worth 
while to examine whether, after all, both Unionist and Separatist 
newspapers and orators have not been arguing on erroneous 
premises. 

Persons who are mere Gladstone worshippers will reply by 
quoting Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, and those who simply judge by 
the result of the polls, without going below the surface, will say 
that there can be no doubt of Irish opinion, since four-fifths 
of the representatives of Ireland have been returned pledged to 
Home Rule. 

If, after reading the previous pages in which I have endea- 
voured to show how Irish opinion and Irish votes are manipulated 
and manufactured in the south and west, honest and thoughtful 
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persons can still believe that the result of the recent polls 
was a free and genuine expression of the wishes of the 
majority, my pen must be very weak and my statements 
must be assumed to be false. The former I admit with sorrow; 
the latter I deny altogether. I have carefully understated 
the facts. On May 3rd, Mr. Morley, in the House of 
Commons, admitted nine hundred recent cases of boycotting 
reported to him. I know of eleven recent cases in my imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Of these one only has been officially 
reported to Dublin, and unofficially to the “ Defence” Com- 
mittee. The other ten have not aroused sufficient public 
attention to be even mentioned in the county newspapers. They 
are considered as of no consequence—as matters of course. Any 
one of them, if it had. oceurred in England, would have excited 
the whole district, and would have attracted the attention of 
police, press, and Government. Now I know, of my own certain 
knowledge, of these eleven flagrant cases, have spoken to the 
boycotted persons, have inquired into the reasons for the ban 
under which they have heen laid. These eleven cases affect 
about fifty individuals in all, including the wives and children of 
the victims. Iam told of many other cases in the same neigh- 
bourhood. But I confine myself to my own personal knowledge 
—to facts which I can preve on oath. Fifty persons suffer from 
boycotting against one case reported to Mr. Morley. a uno 
disce omnes. If anything like the same proportion holds good in 
other districts,—and there is no reason why it should not,—then 
about forty-five thousand individuals have been recently placed 
under ‘the ban. No doubt many sentences of outlawry will 
shortly be rescinded, many of these forty-five thousand will have 
regained the permission to buy, to sell, to learn, to attend public 
worship—in fact, to live. But only at the cost of joining the 
dominant party. Perhaps thirty thousand new adherents will 
have been gained, and the other fifteen thousand will remain 
obstinate loyalists for a longer or shorter period. Meanwhile 
another batch will be outlawed, and thousands more converts 
will be made. 

After the recent parliamentary elections, I asked fifty different 
individuals—all either farmers, labourers, or village tradesmen— 
which way they had voted, and why. They knew that I should 
not betray them. I asked the questions privately, and no one 
heard the replies. Of these fifty seven refused to answer. 
Seventeen told me that they would have voted for the Unionist 
candidate if they had dared, but had voted the other way for fear 
of the consequences. Six boldly stated that they voted for the 
Nationalist, and would do so again. Six stated that they had 
voted for the Unionist. Fourteen had abstained from voting, 
and of these five said that they wished to vote for the Unionist, 
but did not dare. 
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Now see the result of the polling of these fifty persons :— 


For the Nationalist candidate 23 
For the Unionist candidate ’ :, ! 6 
Abstentions : 14 
Doubtful—probably mostly for the Nationalist 7 


50 


Giving the Nationalist the full benefit of the seven persons who 
would not tell how they had voted, this means thirty votes for 
Home Rule and six against—just about the same proportion as 
was obtained in the whole of the electoral division. 

Now, supposing there had been no boycotting, no spiritual 
influence, and no agitators, but that each man had voted freely 
and secretly according to his conscience, the result would have 
been as follows, again giving the Nationalist the full benefit 
of those who would not speak, and who abstained : 


For the Nationalist candidate — 
The bold ones, as before . : ; , ; 6 
The silent ones : ; . , : 7 
The abstainers—viz., fourteen minus five. ; :; ; 9 
22 


For the Unionist candidate— 


The bold ones, as before . : ' ; 6 
Those intimidated into supporting the other side. . 7 
The abstainers by intimidation ' , ;, 5 

28 


That is, even in this hotbed of nationalism, and giving the 
Nationalists the benefit of every doubtful vote, a decided 
majority against Home Rule. 

I may add that I did not pick and choose the men whom I 
asked. I made my inquiries just as happened to be convenient, 
from any man with whom I had an opportunity of an unobserved 
chat. In no single case did I know beforehand what the reply 
would be, and I was as much surprised at the result as, no doubt, 
will be most of my readers. 

Seeing, then, what material and spiritual influences have been 
brought to bear during the last three years, seeing how complete 
is the machinery, and how unscrupulous the management of the 
Nationalist party, seeing the ingenuity with which recalcitrants 
are successively brought over to swell its numbers, and the 
unlimited power it has obtained over the poorest and most 
numerous class in the country, there can be no doubt that the 
recent parliamentary elections are no test of the genuine feeling 
of the population; but that, taking even the mere numbers, and 
without regard to intelligence, money, or commerce, the majority 
of the InIsH are not in favour of Home Rule. 
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Now, supposing Home Rule were granted, what would be its 
results ? 

Again I abstain from Imperial political considerations. I will 
not discuss the position of Ireland as a separate dependency or 
as a Crown colony ; the effect on British prestige; the possible 
hostility of Irish Parliament to Imperial interests; the probable 
war of tariffs, and the certain quarrels over customs. I will confine 


myself simply to the effect, on the material and social prosperity 


of Ireland itself. 

In order to be able to forecast the future, we must consider 
what has happened in the past. It is necessary, therefore, to 
examine briefly what has been the consequence of the present 
agitation in favour of Home Rule, and of the Nationalist move- 
ment generally. 

When Mr. Gladstone’s Government came into office in 1878, the 
Land League agitation began, and culminated in the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Bourke in May 1881. The 
Coercion Act was then passed, and the League was proclaimed. 
In May 1885 the Act was allowed to drop by the Conservative 
Government; in December the Liberals returned to power, and it 
was whispered that Mr. Gladstone had become a convert to Home 
Rule. Not many weeks elapsed before the whispers were con- 
firmed, and became an acknowledged fact. In April Mr. Glad- 
stone laid his scheme before Parliament. Now let us see by the 
light of chronology what was the material effect on Ireland of 
these successive events, 

Before 1878 Ireland was unrivalled as a sporting country. 
Hundreds of wealthy men came annually from England to shoot, 
to fish, and, above all, to hunt. Many of them brought a number 
of servants; all came to spend money in Ireland. The Duhallow 
hounds, the Curraghmere, the Meath, the Tipperary, the Galway 
Blazers, attracted sportsmen from every English-speaking country, 
and even foreign royalty selected Ireland as her favourite hunting- 
ground. In consequence of the agitation of the Land League, 
Lord Waterford gave up the Curraghmere hounds, and nearly one 
hundred Englishmen who: formerly came to hunt in County 
Waterford every winter sought fresh fields and pastures new. 
The marquis himself became an absentee. His expenditure in 
the county was variously estimated from £10,000 to £20,000 
annually ; that of the followers of his hunt was at least £20,000. 
About £75,000 a year were therefore withdrawn from one of 
the poorest counties in Ireland. 

Next, the Muskerry hounds were stopped, and about £15,000 
a year lost to the East Riding of the county of Cork. 

As long as the Coercion Act remained in force no further 
diminution occurred in the number of packs. Subscriptions fell 
off without rents as soon as it was dropped. In the winter of 
1885-86, shortly after Mr. Gladstone’s Government returned to 
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power, Mr. T. Gubbins was interfered with. He sold his hounds 
and his horses, and the loss to the town and county has been 
estimated by the Limerick people themselves at £27,000 per 
annum. 

Within a fortnight after the announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill Mr: Bagge gave up the mastership of the 
Duhallow hounds. No successor has been found, and before 
July this celebrated hunt will have ceased to exist, while the 
county of Cork will lose a further annual sum of some £7,000 to 
£8,000. 

The Galway and the Westmeath hounds are seeking every- 
where for a master who will undertake the heavy responsibilities 
of the hunt in face of diminishing subscriptions and growing 
opposition. They will scarcely succeed in their endeavours. 

The Carbery hounds and several other smaller packs will not 
resume hunting next winter. 

The United Hunt may linger on for a season or two, but its 
doom is sealed whenever the present master resigns the horn. 
There are a number of other packs in the same position. 

To assume that the farmers and labourers in the south and 


west have already lost nearly a quarter of a million annually of 


English money by the cessation of hunting, is but a moderate 
estimate. 

There is great agricultural depression in England, but this 
depression 1s further intensified in Ireland by the limitation of 
the markets. Boycotted persons are not allowed to buy or to 
sell, and landlord’s cattle can only be exported with difficulty. 
Hence the farmer who supports the National League is exercising 
a constant pressure on the prices of his own pr oduce. The Land 
Act was professedly passed to insure security of tenure at 
moderate rents, and to enable the farmer to buy, sell, or mortgage 
the tenancy of land. The National League has rendered the 
second object of the Act entirely nugatory. Farmers are afraid 
to bid for the tenancy of a farm, for fear of bei ing called land- 
grabbers, and treated as such. Banks will no longer advance 
money on a farmer’s tenant-right, as, if they should be compelled 
to foreclose, no buyer will dare to appear. The papers are full of 
such cases. Yet, notwithstanding the universal cry that it 1s 
impossible to pay the rents demanded, fancy prices are still paid 
for farms whenever there is real competition, which is very sel- 
dom the case. Within the last few days two fields containing 
eight acres were put up to auction. These were held under a 
judicial rent of £24, or £3 per acre. The wanes was 
knocked down to a farmer for £175, so that the purchaser was 
practically undertaking a rent of £4 per acre. As all farmers some- 
times wish to raise money, and Irish farmers are no exception 
money-lenders are appealed to when the banks refuse. These, 
men have in most cases joined the League to protect themselves. 
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They advance the sum required at three, four, or even ten times the 
rate which would be asked by the banker if the securities were 
good. The farmers have therefore succeeded in— 

1. Driving out of the country their best customers for hay, 
straw, oats, etc. 

2. Limiting their own markets, and thus largely increasing the 
prevailing depression. 

3. Destroying their own security, their own borrowing powers, 
and their own credit. 

As a set-off to these items, they have managed to effect a 
certain reduction—probably averaging about 25 per cent.—of 
rent. But as the depression of prices is nearly or quite as great 
as this, they have reaped no advantage to compensate for driving 
out their sporting customers, nor for the fatal destruction of their 
own credit. | 

Such being the present position of the agricultural in- 
terest, will Home Rule bring back to it the prosperity it has 
lost ? 

The mere anticipation of Home Rule has had a singular effect 
on Irish securities, and the price of public securities, such as 
banks, railways, and industrial undertakings, has always been 
acknowledged to be an infallible measure of public confidence. 
If Home Rule were, in the opinion of Irish holders of stock of all 
sorts, likely to prove beneficial to the agriculturist, such stocks 
would rise. In a country so entirely agricultural as the south 
and west of Ireland the prosperity of the farmer means the 
prosperity of the large majority. It means good business for 
tradesmen, brewers, distillers, and manufacturers. On the other 
hand, if the farmer cannot pay, prices of stocks in railways, 
banks, and manufactories must fall. 

Let us now examine a few of the leading prices. 


During Coercion. Dec. Ist, 1885. May 1886. 


Bank of Ireland . . , . 330 to 335 275 250 
Great Southern and Western Railway. 115 to 120 98 903 
Midland Great Western > 78 66 644 
Cork and Bandon - 74 to 85 64 58 
Provincial Bank of Ireland . : , 30 24 203 
Goulding & Co. (Ld.) (Manufacturers) 93} to 10 8} 6 
Dublin Tramways 4 ; , ; 124 92-10 94 
The conclusions are obvious. Apart from any question as to 


imperial policy, apart from the security of life and limb of 
Unionist subjects, apart from the political and fiscal difficulties of 
the measures now proposed, and keeping in view only the wishes 
of the Irish themselves, and the effects on Irish material interests; 
further, neglecting busy and protestant Ulster, the impartial 


observer, who has spent some years in the country, cannot shut. 


his eyes to two facts. 
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The first is: That there is no sufficiently general desire for 
Home Rule to justify the experiment. 

The second is: That since the mere anticipation of its possibility 
has depreciated every class of real and personal property, the 
introduction of Home Rule would entirely destroy the prosperity 
of the country. 


SOUTH-WEST OF IRELAND, 
June 1886. 































A BANKER PRINCE. 
BY E. S. MORGAN. 


Visitors to Rome of late years often saw driving in an unpre- 
tending carriage, or devoutly attending mass at St. Mark’s 
church, a man of venerable but strange appearance, who by his 
aspect seemed to belong to a bygone generation. He might 
almost have been taken for one of those pensioners who may still 
be seen in remote almshouses, rare survivors of the energetic 
reforms of the Charity Commissioners. He was always to be 
seen dressed in a long snuff-coloured coat, reaching nearly to his 
heels, cut after the fashion in vogue in 1820, a large double- 
breasted waistcoat, and trousers fitting closely to the leg but 
spreading out bell-shaped over the foot. His wristbands, limp 
and starchless, hung down far beyond the sleeves of his coat, and 
on his head he wore one of those genuine old beaver hats dear 
to our grandfathers before the age of silk. In cold weather he 
was wrapped in a cloak that might well have scandalised the 
eyes of a modern tailor. It was confidently affirmed that the 
owner had worn it for nearly sixty years, ever since he made his 
first trip to London in 1829. 

A strange figure this was to meet in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century even in Rome, where strange sights are even 
now common. Yet anyone that had an eye to see would have 
been more struck by the features of the man than by his clothes, 
The heavy beetling brows, the keen eyes, the square-cut mouth 
and determined chin could hardly belong to a man without a 
history. 

The question, Who is this? was pretty sure to rise to your lips 
on seeing him, and no passer-by but could answer the question at 
once, for Prince Torlonia had during many years been a notable 
character in Rome. He was the chief member of a family whose 
name had for more than half a century been to Romans a 
synonym for wealth, luck, and liberality. 

Even the Rothschilds could no more than vie with the Torlonias 
in their rapid rise from poverty to opulence and their magnificent 
expenditure of a huge income. The story of that rise can be 
told in a few words. 

In 1780, when the Ancien Regime was drawing to a close, 
two brothers, Marino and Jean Torloni, herdsmen in what is now 
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the department of the Puy-de-Dome, finding life hopeless under 
the grinding oppression of their noble lord, left their home to 
seek their fortunes in Paris. There they started humbly 
business, opening a small shop for the sale of second-hand wares, 
but by dint of constant attention and of that inflexible economy 
which is so characteristic of the French peasant, they so 
prospered that at the end of ten years they were able to make a 
successful tender for a penta as purveyors to the army of Italy. 
With that army they reached Rome in 1792, but the hardships 
of the march proved # much for the elder brother, and he died 
a few days after entering the city 

Jean Torloni, now alone in the world, continued to prosper. 
With judicious patriotism he supplied the French troops without 
pressing for immediate payment, and thus won the confidence 
and esteem of Hugh Basserville, French ambassador in Rome ; 
so much so, that one day, as the tale runs, the ambassador 
sending for him said: “I have here a large sum of gold in my 
charge which I dare not keep in my own house, for I have a 
presentiment that I shall soon be assassinated and robbed: I 
entrust it to you for safe keeping.” Torloni took the money, and 
within a few days Basserville died, as he had foreboded, and the 
money remained as a deposit on trust in the contractor's hands. 


Torloni, or Torlonia as he was now called, thought himself 


justified in using temporarily for his own purposes “the money 
that had thus strangely come into his possession, provided that 
he should in the end restore it, as he subsequently did, to the 
representatives of the Republic, and opening a bank he was able 
to conduct operations of considerable magnitude. 

It is but fair to add that the admirers of the Torlonia family 
treat this version of its origin as a myth. They maintain that 
the Tourloniy, who coming from Tours took their name from that 
town, migrated into Italy in the eighteenth century, and settled 
in Sienna. There, in partnership with a certain “Cecchi, they 
went into business as drapers. While the family was established 
there they changed their name from Tourloniy to Turld, and 
then into Tourlonia, and the signboard inscribed with the names 
of Cecchi and Turlonia may, it is asserted, still be seen in that 
town. It is further said that in 1792 Cecchi and Turlonia had 
established themselves in Rome, in the Corso, as bankers. So 
various, as old Herodotus said, are the accounts which men give 
with regard to the most patent facts. Readers interested in “the 
study of the mode of the 1 rapid development of legend will be 
interested to see the two versions of the story side by side. 

Any way it was about this time that Torlonia married a Roman 
lady, Anna Sculteis, of respectable though not noble birth, 
widow of a wealthy corn merchant, and by the help of the new 
connections thus formed he was soon able largely to extend his 
banking operations, and before long numbered among his clients 
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the Pope and many of the chief families of the Roman aristocracy. 
One well authenticated fact remains on record which enables us 
to form an estimate of Torlonia’s prosperity towards the end of 
the century, and is also interesting as throwing a side light on 
the organisation of the Pontifical State where the usages of the 
middle ages lingered so persistently. It was in 1796. The 
French forces were again approaching Rome. The Papal army 
seemed insufficient to defend the capital, and an appeal was made 
to the patriotism of the Roman citizens. The mode in which 
French armies treated towns that were unfortunate enough to 
fall into their possession was by this time well known, and self- 
interest no less than patriotism stimulated the wealthy class, 
which had indeed most to fear from an occupation, to the utmost 
exertion. Every one contributed according to his means, and 
Torlonia equipped, armed, and maintained at his own charge 
during the struggle a body of eighty horsemen. Within a short 
time, however, the French army entered Rome, and early in 
1798 Torlonia raised for the Pope a loan of nearly 40,000,000 
frances to pay the indemnity demanded by the French commander. 

In addition to this indemnity, the French did not scruple to 
exact contributions from private individuals in a mode which 
was even then considered altogether unwarranted by the usages 
of war. The Borghese and Piombini had to pay a ransom of 
120,000 seudi each, the Colonnas 60,000, and other families 
smaller sums. The intimate relations which Torlonia had es- 
tablished .with the French ambassador in former years now 
stood him in good stead, and he played his cards so well that 
he got off.scot free. 

Not only did he lose nothing amid the pillage of the wealthy 
families of Rome, but he found, or made, in the general distress, 
an opportunity of securing his own prosperity. Estate after 
estate was thrown upon the market by noble owners, who had 
no other means of raising money to satisfy the rapacity of the 
French, and Torlonia was the only, or almost the only, purchaser. 
He bought enormous tracts of land on advantageous terms, 
paying in paper money which soon suffered a depreciation of 
sixty per cent., and thus acquired a large part of the fifty-two 
Separate estates which the family now owns in the Agro 
Romano. 

It was at this time too that the Torlonias first entered the 
ranks of the Roman nobility, and thereby hangs a tale. 

Torlonia’s wife, to whom his wealth and influence opened 
every door in Rome, mixing with a nobility to which she did 
not belong, was constantly exposed, owing to her want of rank, 
to slights which were not the less galling “because unintentional, 
and merely the result of social routine. 

_ Among other usages which an antiquated etiquette prescribed 
in Rome at the end of last century, was that which regulated 
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the ceremony of departure from the evening receptions given by 
the ladies of the nobility. Guests of an equal rank with the 
entertainer were escorted down the long stone staircase, and 
across the gloomy courtyard of the family mansion by four foot- 
men carrying blazing torches, titled guests of lower rank had to 
be contented with two footmen only, while ordinary plebeians 
were lighted out by the lantern of their own servant. 

The humiliation of this was, we are assured, so keenly felt by 
the banker’s wife, that she gave her husband no peace till he had 
obtained from the Pope, in 1798, a patent, creating him Marchese 
of Roma Vecchia, his title being taken from that huge pile of 
ruins, so familiar an object to the tourist in Rome, which marks 
the site of the suburban villa of the Emperor Commodus. Four 
years later Torlonia became Duke of Bracciano, purchasing the 
estate of that name, and the title which went with it, from the 
Odescalchi ; and from that time as a sign of the feudal authority 
which, as duke and judge, he exercised over his new estate, and 
its inhabitants there, was to be seen in his house, as in that of the 
other feudal nobles of Rome a baldacchino, a crimson canopy 
suspended over the great armchair which he occupied on state 
occasions. ‘Torlonia, however, was not the man to allow this 
pursuit of titles to interfere with his business. In 1796 he had 
obtained a certificate from Pius VI., appointing him purveyor 
and banker to the Pontifical court ; and the very lucrative 
clerical business which he thus secured was not the only, was not 
perhaps even the chief, resource of the bank. 

From 1798 till 1813 Torlonia kept up intimate relations with 
the officers in command of the French troops in Rome and 
throughout Italy, adding thus a fresh branch to his banking 
business, and using those relations as a means by which he 
often obtained early notice of political events that enabled 
him to make large profits without risks in his stock exchange 
operations. 

It was during these years that Torlonia began to give those 
sumptous entertainments, which soon obtained a “European 
celebrity, and have been described by Lady Morgan, M. Sthendal, 
and other anecdotists of the time. In his magnificent residence 
he kept open house for all his clients, and his drawing rooms 
were the common meeting ground where all sorts and conditions 
of men, from the reigning prince to the vagabond artist, jostled 
each other, staring at the priceless furniture of the house, and 
discounting the reputations of the guests. There might have 
been seen Don Carlos, Don Miguel, Queen Christina of Spain, the 
Buonapartes, the Royal family of Saxony, of Bavaria, of Loraine, 
the Romanofl’, the Hohenzollerns, reigning princes, and princes 
deposed, enjoying the hospitality of the rich banker , and rubbing 
shoulders w ith his plebeian clients. 


Thackeray's description of these receptions, as afterwards 
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carried on by his son, cynical though it be, is too graphic not to 
quote :— 

Ma All the great company in Rome thronged to his saloons— 
princes, dukes, ambassadors, artists, fiddlers, monsignori, young 
bears with their leaders—every rank and condition of man. His 
halls blazed with light and magnificence ; were resplendent with 
gilt frames (containing pictures) and dubious antiques ; and the 
enormous gilt crown and arms of the princely owner, a gold 
mushroom on a crimson field (the colour of the pocket-handker- 
chiefs which he sold); and the silver fountain of the Pompili 
family shone all over the roof, doors, and panels of the house, and 
over the grand velvet baldaquins prepared to receive popes and 
emperors. ” 

In spite of this profuse expenditure, perhaps in part, because 
owing to it, for Giovanni Torlonia however open handed never 
squandered his money without reason, never sowed except where 
he expected to reap, the capital of the bank continued steadily to 
grow, and at his death in 1829, Torlonia left a fortune, enormous 
for those days, of £1,200,000 besides heaps of valuables, and a 
large assortment of titles. | 

By his will he divided his realised property equally between 
his two sons; but to the second, Don Alessandro, who alone 
inherited any share of his business capacity, he left the bank. 

“To my elder son,” he once said to a friend, Miss Bathurst, “I 
shall leave many million francs and two dukedoms, but to the 
younger, Don Alessandro, who is a real man, and knows the value 
of money, I shall give my bank. He will increase its capital, 
extend its operations, and will some day be not as rich as a 
prince, but as rich as all the Roman princes put together ; then, 
if he has half the prudence of his father, he will, I am sure, 
succeed in making his son a pope.” 

These previsions of the shrewd old man were fully justified. 
As far as amassing money, the son did all and more than all that 
his father could have hoped, and, if he had had a son, his in- 
fluence would in all probability have sufficed to seat him on St. 
Peter’s throne. It was the one great disappointment of his life 
that no son was born to him and his wife Donna Teresa Doria 
Colonna ; for the descendant of the poor French peasant, whose 
father till his death kept as a precious memento the pewter spoon 
with which during the hard days in Puy-de-Dome he had eaten 
his scanty allowance of soup, had taken to himself a wife from 
the proudest family of the Roman nobility. 

Alessandro Torlonia had hardly become master of the bank 
when his courage and sagacity were put to a severe test. In 
1831 the Commune of Rome was on the-verge of bankruptcy; 
the salaries of all public servants were in arrears, creditors were 
ready to foreclose, the contractors who carried on the ordin 
work of the town, cleaning, lighting, and so on, threatened to 
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strike, and a general crash seemed imminent. Then Torlonia 
came to the rescue. He would save the town, and the town would 
make him. He staked all on his ability to sustain the public 
credit. In return for a valuable consideration, to be realised if 
he should succeed in averting the impending ruin, he took upon 
his shoulders all the liabilities of the municipality, and during 
three years of distress he was paymaster-general for all public 
outlay, earning for himself the title of second saviour of Rome 
from the orateful populace. 

If in this crisis Torlonia justified the opinion that his father 
had formed of him by the moral courage and foresight which he 
displayed, another story told of him shows that his physical 
courage and presence of mind were no less remarkable. It was 
the 16th of November in the year of revolution, 1848. Prince 
Torlonia was holding conference with General Lambruschini and 
Duke Massimo in the consulta, that is, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which faced the Papal palace on the Quirinal; suddenly 
the uproar of a thousand voices and the tramp of a rushing mob 
were heard from the Piazza below. The rabble, headed by a 
body of republican troops bent on murder, were beating in the 
door of the palace, and had soon forced their way into the build- 
ing. The general and the duke escaped to the stables, and hid 
themselves under a load of hay. Not so the banker; he found a 
uniform belonging to a municipal guard, slipped into it, shouldered 
a musket, and so, passing out unrecognised and unharmed, went 
and offered his services for the maintenance of order. Asa rule, 
however, like many great capitalists, Prince Torlonia stuck to his 
business and held aloof from politics. He had no strong predilec- 
tion for one form of government over another, so long as indi- 
vidual liberty and the security of property was guaranteed. The 
bias of his character tended to make him a moderate. He dis- 
approved of the excesses of the restoration as he had disapproved 
of the excesses of the revolution. Pius [X., who sincerely liked 
and respected him, often asked Torlonia for his advice, and that 
advice, if it had been followed, might have saved the pope from 
the troubles of his later years. But though Pius LX. was himself 
inclined to act on it, the Jesuit cabal that surrounded him proved 
too strong for his mild tendencies towards liberalism. The old 
traditions of repression and absolutism which men hoped had been 
buried with Gregory XVI. were revived, the papal administration 
was again disgraced by tyranny and persecution, and the conse- 
quences, which Torlonia had foreseen, followed. Later on, when 
the temporal power had been swept away, and the King of Italy 
occupied the papal palace on the Quirinal, Torlonia was prepared 
to accept accomplished facts, and, though a staunch Catholic, he 
did not think that loyalty to his religion laid on him any obliga- 
tion to be disloyal to the established government. In 1872, when 
the wave of party spirit ran high, and threatened, in Rome at 
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least, to swamp the patriotism that had made united Italy, 
Torlonia was requested to allow his name to appear in the muni- 
cipal elections on the clerical list, consisting of men pledged to 
use every means for thwarting and discrediting the king’s govern- 
ment. The answer he gave showed what was his estimate of | 
such manoeuvres, and may serve as an illustration of his political 
creed :—“I have never been, and am not now a conspirator. I 
mind my own business, and | have my own way of looking at 
things ; from this point of view I never swerve, and for it I have 
a right to claim the respect of others.” That point of view in- 
cluded a generous appreciation of all who had deserved well of 
their country, whatever their creed, and whatever their politics. 
When, in 1875, General Garibaldi visited Rome, with his mind 
full of a scheme for the drainage of the Campagna, he wrote to 
Prince Torlonia, whose great work of draining the Fucine lake 
had then lately been accomplished, expressing a desire to make 
his acquaintance. The Prince at once invited Garibaldi to his 
house, and the two men had a long talk about the prospects of the 
proposed improvements. This liberal-minded act, for at the 
Vatican Garibaldi was looked upon as the incarnation of every- 
thing vile and unholy, brought down on Torlonia an angry scold- 
ing from the editor of the Unita Catholica. Torlonia’s reply was 
short and restrained, but the implied rebuke was none the less 
pointed : “The motive that has guided my course throughout my 
life has been to win the esteem of honest men.” 

During all this time Torlonia had never flagged in the work of 
making money. From Pius IX. he obtained a monopoly for the 
sale of tobacco and salt, which added millions to his already huge 
fortune ; and the banking business was conducted with energy 
and prudence. But the banker prince, if even more successful 
than his father in the accumulation of wealth, was not less liberal 
in spending, and the sumptuous entertainments commenced by 
Giovanni Torlonia were continued by him with even more lavish 
profusion, till the house was closed many years ago by the 
hopeless illness of his wife. ‘The strict economy, not to say 
niggardliness, with which he regulated the ordinary outgoings of 
his household and his own personal expenditure were in striking 
contrast with all their ostentation. He slept in a small room on 
the third floor of his enormous mansion plainly, not to say meanly, 
furnished. He rose early, and spent the greater part of his day 
in business with his lawyers and managers. His dinner was 
frugal, consisting of a plate of soup, a plain dish of meat with 
vegetables, a little fruit, and half a bottle of wine. He exercised 
a rigorous control over every item of household expenditure, 
insisted on having vouchers for every penny spent, and refused 
to pass any account that was not absolutely correct to the last 
farthing. The story is told that one day, when quite an old man, 
he rode over to one of his estates, some distance from. Rome, 
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to examine the accounts. He there found an entry for the repair 
of three panes of glass in the windows of the farmhouse. Re- 
membering at once » that the same window had been broken four 
months before, he absolutely refused to allow the item, insisting 
that the farmer should pay for his own carelessness. 

On the other hand, he was always ready to spend his money 
freely on any object that he considered worthy. Of all his 
undertakings, that by which his name will live longest is the 
draining of the Fucine lake. 

This great work projected by Julius Cesar, attempted but left 
unaccomplished by the Emperors Claudius and Hadrian, was at 
last, after the lapse of sixteen centuries, taken in hand and carried 
through by Prince Torlonia. The engineering difficulties that 
had to be surmounted were immense. In 1855 the work was 
begun, and for twenty years Torlonia pushed on the undertaking 
with admirable tenacity expending on it no less than £800,000. 
At last in 1875 the sluices were open, and fifty thousand acres, 
partly lake and partly swamp, became a healthy and fertile plain, 
the surrounding country being at the same time greatly benefited 
by the reclamation of what had been a hotbed of malaria. 

In honour of this great work the king conferred on Torlonia 
the title of Prince of Fucino, presented him with a gold medal 
struck in commemoration of the successful termination of his 
enterprise, and made him Grand Cordon of the Order of St. 
Maurice and Lazarus. 

With reference to this a characteristic story is told of the old 
man who knew so well how to hold his own against all comers. 
On receiving the medal and the patent of nobility Torlonia had 
gone to the “Quirinal, for the first time since the transference of 
the capital to Rome, to thank the king and do homage to him, 
having first obtained the approval of the pope, whe sanctioned 
the acceptation of the title on the characteristic ground that the 
Fucine lake had not been included in the estates of the church 
annexed to the new kingdom, and that he did not, therefore, by 
recognising the king’s title to rule over that district, condone an 
act. of sacrilege. Don Margotti, however, editor of a Catholic 
journal, more papal than the pope himself, was wild with fury at 
the idea that so devout a servant of the church should recognise 
the “usurping king,’ and reminded Torlonia that, standing on 
the threshold of the tomb, he would soon have to answer before 
the judgment seat of God for this act of homage done to the 
popesenemy. “It is,” answered the Prince, “ precisely because I 
know I shall soon stand in the presence of my God, there to give 
an account of my actions, that I feel that to Don Margotti I have 
no account to render.” 

Prince Torlonia was also well known as a liberal patron of the 
fine arts. He bought with judgment, seldom paying high prices, 
but his collections are among the most valuable in Rome ; and the 
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sculpture galleries, which contain a larger number of magnificent 
works of ancient art than are to be found in any other private 
collection, many of the specimens having been found on his own 
estates, are yearly visited by thousands. 

But the noblest monument of the Prince are his charitable in- 
stitutions. On the Janiculan Hill beneath the Church of St. 
Onophrio, and the gardens where Tasso used to sit, stands a group 
of buildings including an orphanage for eighty orphans, an alms- 
house for forty old men and women, a home for infants, a dispen- 
sary where all applicants are treated gratuitously, and a technical 
school in which three hundred boys and girls are clothed, main- 
tained,and taught. In these institutions, which he had built and 
which he supported at his own expense, the Prince took an un- 
failing interest, visiting them almost daily and supervising all the 
details of the work. 

Though in his eighty-fifth year and somewhat feeble Prince 
Torlonia enjoyed good health, and the news of his death took all 
Rome by surprise. : 

On the 7th of February last, just after returning from his usual 
afternoon’s drive, Alessandro Torlonia, Prince of Civitella, of 
Musignano, of Canino, of Farnese, of Fucino, Duke of Ceri, 
Marquess of Roma Vecchia, and of Torrita, died suddenly, attended 
by his daughter, the Duchess of Ceri, and her husband. 

Of his many titles, one, and that not the lowest, was purchased 
for exactly one crown. The former Prince of Canino, a Buona- 
parte, having had some difference with the Pontifical court, deter- 
mined to sell all his estates in the Papal territory and part with 
his title.. Torlonia agreed to take both the one and the other off 
his hands, and in the deed of sale, which was made out for 
nine hundred thousand and one crowns, it was expressly stipu- 
lated that nine hundred thousand was the price of the estates, 
the one crown being paid for the title of Prince. 

Torlonia’s enormous wealth, estimated at from £6,000,000 to 
£13,000,000, with the exception of some small legacies, he has 
left in equal portions to his daughter and her grandson, if any 
should be born, who is to take the name of Torlonia ; for on this 
point the old man was very tenacious. 

His daughter might have married one of the reigning dukes of 
Germany, but Torlonia would not consent to any match that 
would leave him without an heir to keep his name alive. 

The death of the Prince was mourned by all classes in Rome, 
but most of all by the poor and destitute, who had found in him 
a sure friend and protector, from whose doors they were never 
sent empty away. 







































SIC TRANSIT. 


BY J. M. ELTON, 


ONE spot is perfect still; a quiet place 
Where lies a pool far hidden in the trees, 
Where waterlilies float in sleepy grace, 

And branches whisper in the evening breeze. 


There sombre fir-trees raise aspiring heads, 
And point for ever to the clear pale sky. 
While at their feet a mossy carpet spreads, 
Where thousand rippling streamlets hurry by. 


No voice of man e’er breaks th’ eternal peace, 
For there majestic solitude doth reign. 

Inther still kingdom human discords cease, 
And Beauty’s voiceless children hold domain. 


Cut down the trees, oh man! and drain the pool, 
Silence the music of each rippling stream. 

Then, spite of all the art of culture’s school, 
Lament‘ too late that beauty is a dream. 
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THE DOMAIN OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR MUNROE SMITH. 


THe term “political science” is greatly in need of definition. 
Technical terms should have a limited and exact meaning; but 
this particular term is used vaguely, not by the laity alone, but 
by professed experts. These speak sometimes of a “political 
science ;” at other times of a plurality of “ political sciences.” 
Again, the sciences which are commonly described as “ political ” 
are often designated as “social ;” and besides the various “ social 
sciences ” there appears to be a “ social science.”’ 

A more exact use of these terms is certainly desirable. This, 
it seems to me, is more likely to be obtained by endeavouring to 
establish the respective domains of the sciences in question and 
their relation to each other, than by laying down dogmatic defini- 
tions, the practical value of which is often overrated. A neat 
definition is a very attractive thing. It seems to offer the con- 
clusion of wisdom in portable form. It is, in fact, the condensed 
result of a great deal of hard thinking; but to understand it, 
to appreciate what it includes, and what it excludes, the thoughts 
of the definer must be thought over again, until the disciple has 
gained the same outlook over the subject as the master—and then 
he no longer needs the definition. 

Social science, in the broadest sense, deals with all the rela- 
tions of man in society ; more precisely, with all the relations that 
result from man’s social life. It may be questioned whether it is 
proper to speak of.@ social science. We certainly have no general 
social science in the sense in which we have particular social 
sciences. In politics, in economics, in law and in language, we 
are able to some extent to trace phenomena to their causes, to 
group facts under rules, and rules under principles. But the laws 
which underlie man’s social life as a whole have not been grasped 
and formulated. Social science or sociology, if we use the term, 
is, therefore, simply a convenient general expression for a plurality 
of social sciences. But social science is used in another, and a 
narrower sense. The various social sciences do not cover the 
entire field of man’s social life. There are portions of that field 
—e. g., movement of population, vice, and crime—which lie beyond 
the domain of the older and better-defined sciences ; in which the 
preliminary work of exploration has only recently been under- 
taken; and in which little has been accomplished beyond the 
collection of data by statistical observations. For lack of a more 
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definite term,* social science is used in a restrictive sense to 
describe these newly-entered domains of investigation. 

Among the social sciences we find some which are designated as 
the political sciences. Political science signifies, literally, the 
science of the state. ‘Taken in this sense, it includes the organisa- 
tion and functions of the state, and the relation of states one to 
another. But what are the political sciences? Are they sub- 
divisions, or special branches of the science of the state ? Economic 
science is obviously regarded as one of the political sciences, for 
the term “political economy ” is used more often than “economics,” 
and commonly in quite as broad a sense. But economic science 
does not occupy itself simply with the state. It is the science of 
wealth. It deals with the finances of the state, but it deals 
also with the accumulation, exchange, and distribution of wealth 
by individuals. But the political sciences may perhaps be taken 
to be those which deal with the relations of man in the state, 2¢., 
with all the relations which result t from man’s political life. 
But is economic science a purely political science even in this 
sense? Do we not find, for example, private property and barter 
among people, who, like Homer’s Cyclops, know no other social 
organisation than that of the family? If economics be a political 
science, much more must law be so. Law, like economic science, 
deals with many relations not resulting from man’s political life 
—-¢.g., property and family relations,—but its rules are at least 
formulated by state organs, and enforced by governmental 
machinery. Nevertheless, law is not commonly classified as 
one of the political sciences. It seems preferable, under these 
circumstances, to recognise but one political science—the science 
of the state. The-relations with which this science deals may, of 
course, be subdivided and treated separately. We may separate 
the relations of states one to another—the international relations 
from the national. We may divide the national relations into 
questions of state organisation and state action. We may dis- 
tinguish between the various functions of the state. But there 
is no good reason for erecting these various groups of questions 
into distinct political sciences. The connection of each with all 
is too intimate. 

In endeavouring to distinguish political science from the so- 
called political sciences, I have no thought of denying the close 
connection which subsists between political science, as here defined, 
and the sciences of economics and law. On the contrary, it is a 
chief object of this article to demonstrate the inter-dependence 





* For the science of population the Germans are beginning to use the word 
Demologie. This new science, strictly speaking, lies only in part within the circle of 
the social sciences ; in part it reaches out into natural science, i.e., biology. 

T This limitation is obviously necessary. The mere fact that certain relations exist 
in the state does not make them political ; otherwise, in the present stage of civilisa- 
tion, all social relations would be political. The question is: Do the relations exist 
because of men’s living in and under the state ? 
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of these sciences. In defining them we emphasise the point of 
view rather than the field of view—the side from which social 
relations are regarded rather than the relations themselves. 
Thence arises an impression that the domains of these sciences 
are more distinct than is really the case. 
“ Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken, 
Doch hart im Raume stossen sich die Sachen.” 

Each of the three sciences we are now considering holds a large 
proportion of its territory in common with one or both of the 
others. Law and politics have common ground in the organisa- 
tion and operation of government in the single state. Law and 
economics are both concerned with all commercial transactions. 
The theory of governmental administration is largely economic ; 
and state-finance is a part of the administrative system of the 
state, is based on economic theory, and is regulated by law. The 
relative position of these sciences may be indicated by drawing 
three circles or ellipses, each of which intersects the other two, 
with a very considerable space occupied by allin common. Nor 
is the ground which these three sciences cover proper to them 
only. All the social relations with which politics, Jaw, and 
economics have to do lie within the domain of ethics. Duty, 
loyalty, honesty, charity—these ideas are forces that underlie 
and support the state ; that give to law its most effective sanction ; 
that cross and modify the egoistic struggle for gain. 

Politics, law, and economics—political, legal, and economic 
science—these two classes of terms have thus far been used 
indiscriminately. But it is obvious that the politician and the 
lawyer are not necessarily political or legal scientists, any more 
than a man who busies himself in devising new means of gaining 
wealth is an economist. Primarily, of course, the difference is in 
the aim. Science aims atthe discovery of truth. But the methods 
must be such as are adapted to realise this aim. What then are 
the methods of the social sciences? All the various methods 
employed may be grouped under one term—comparison. The 
single fact means nothing to us; we accumulate facts that seem 
akin ; we classify and reclassify them, discarding superficial and 
accidental similarities, as we discover deeper substantial identities. 
We accumulate and compare facts from our own and from foreign 
countries; we accumulate facts from the immediate and more 
remote past, and compare them with each other and with present 
facts. Statistics, comparative legislation, history—these are 
means and modes of accumulating facts for comparison. 

The ancillary relation which these studies bear to the social 
sciences is often lost from view. We speak of an historical science, 
ofa science of comparative legislation, of statistical science— 
and thus apparently co-ordinate these studies with the social 
sciences of politics and economics, law and ethics. But they 
should not be so co-ordinated. History, for example, is not a 
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social science in the same sense as economics, for it does not deal 
with a definite group of social relations. It is a mode of in- 
vestigating all sorts of social relations. The same is true of 
statistics and comparative legislation. 

T have not the slightest intention of denying the existence of 
a science of history, of statistics, or of comparative legislation. 
There are methods of accumulating and using facts (?) that are 
inaccurate and deceptive. The number of these methods is as 
unlimited as the ingenuity of ignorance. There are, on the 
other hand, methods of collecting, testing, sifting, and using 
facts that give approximately accurate and reliable results. 
These are properly called scientific methods. They are limited 
in number; and the most important are those which we call the 
sciences of history, of statistics, and of comparative legislation. 
But the relation of these sciences to the social sciences is not 
co-ordinate, but auxiliary. 

Of all these auxiliary sciences, the most important is history. 
All other methods of comparative study may be said to operate 
on a single plane—the plane of the present. History gives to 
the social sciences the third dimension, and thus indefinitely 
increases the range of comparison. But it does far more than 
this. ‘To the application of the historic method we owe the 
discovery that social institutions persist and at the same time 
change from generation to generation, and from century to 
century ; that these changes, in the case of each single institu- 
tion, are not fitful but steady, and are of such a nature that we 
involuntarily borrow words which describe the processes of 
organic life, and speak of their “growth” and “decay ;” and 
when we take a further step, and compare the social institutions 
of the present time, in their totality, with those of earlier and 
still earlier periods until tradition vanishes in the “infinite azure 
of the past,” we discover a constant tendency from the simple 
to the complex, a constantly increasing differentiation of form 
and specialisation of function ; so that we borrow another phrase 
from the science of biology, and speak of the “evolution” of 
states and law, of art and language. The sociologists have 
borrowed the word from the naturalists, but not the conception. 
Before the naturalists made the word technical, German _philo- 
logists had demonstrated the evolution of language, and a German 
jurist had said: “ Law is not made, it grows; it is as much a part 
and a product of a nation’s life as is its speech.* 

We have already seen that the domains of politics, economics, 
and law are largely coincident. From that coincidence alone 
would result a close interdependence. This interdependence is 
greatly increased by the use of the comparative and especially 
of the historical method. To use statistics safely, the socio- 
logist must take into account the entire social condition of the 


* Savigny, “ Peruf unserer Zeit” (1815). 
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state in which the statistics are gathered. Political or legal as 
well as economic differences may ‘make the statistical reports of 
two states upon the same subject valueless for comparison. 

The intelligent use of foreign legislations by the jurist, the 
economist, or the student of politics, implies not only an 
acquaintance with the general principles and technical struc- 
ture of foreign law, but of the political and economic conditions 
of the country in and for which each particular law was made. 

But it is in historical investigation that this interdependence of 
the social sciences becomes most sensible; and it is through 
historical investigation that we gain insight into the cause of 
this interdependence. It is rarely possible to stamp an historical 
fact as exclusively political, legal, or economic. The student 
will naturally approach it from one of these sides, and is in 
danger of failing to see the others; but a one-sided view is 
never a true view. Take, for example, the agrarian bill of the 
younger Gracchus. To the economist, its principal interest lies 
in the attempt to break up the latifundia, the great cattle- 
ranches, and to re-establish small agricultural holdings. To the 
lawyer, the chief points of interest are the tenure by which the 
latifundia were held, and the proposed inalienability of the new 
properties. To the student of politics, it is a phase in the 
struggle between the senatorial oligarchy of Rome and the 
democracy of the peninsula. But to view the fact truly, each of 
the three should be able to see it on all sides. 

If we seek to trace through history the evolution of the state, 
we find each step in its development recorded in the evolution 
of law, and’explained to a great degree by economic changes. 
The transformation of the nomadic clan into the local com- 
munity and of the tribe into the primitive state is accompanied and 
conditioned by the development of agriculture. The substitu- 
tion of aristocracy for kingship in the ancient world, and the 
analogous development of feudalism in medizeval Europe, are 
results of the development of private property in land. The 
substitution of monarchy for aristocracy, and of democracy 
for monarchy—the cycle through which Aristotle already saw 
the little states of the ancient world moving—and the similar 
substitution, in modern Europe, of absolutism for feudalism 
and of democracy for absolutism—these further changes are 
necessitated by the development of commerce and the increas- 
ing weight of movable wealth. 

If it is the evolution of law upon which our attention is pri- 
marily bent, we find that in primitive society rules which we 
should to-day call legal are inextricably blended with moral pre- 
cepts and religious dogmas. Properly speaking, there is neither 
religion, nor morals, nor law in this stage of social development, 
for these distinctions are not yet drawn. The only sanction of 
these undifferentiated rules is religious fear and the moral sense 
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of the community. But as the tribe becomes territorially fixed 
and the state takes form, the physical power of the state begins 
to be applied to compel obedience to a certain portion of these 
traditional rules, and law begins to separate itself from religion 
and ethics. As civilisation becomes more complex, the state 
plays an increasingly important réle, and the domain of law 
widens. But every step in its development, as in that of the 
state, is conditioned to a great extent by economic changes. - 

Finally, if we take economics as the immediate object of inves- 
tigation, we find that the operation of the social forces with 
which this science primarily concerns itself is constantly modi- 
fied by the development of ethics and law. In the struggle for 
existence into which men enter: with unequal endowments, it is 
at first the physically weaker who goes under, and the physically 
stronger who survives; but the cruder forms of violence are 
gradually tabooed by ethics, and at last law interposes its im- 
perative vim fierr veto, ends the reign of force, and makes the 
plane of struggle intellectual. Then cunning and fraud take the 
place of brute strength; but law meets fraud with equitable 
interposition, and develops a system of checks that grows more 
complex and refined as the increasing ingenuity of man develops 
subtler forms of iniquity. 


It is a result of the entire preceding discussion that political, 
economic, and legal science are so interdependent that the inves- 
tigation of any one of the three implies the investigation of both 
of the others. Choose which you will, the others are necessary 
auxiliaries. But of the three, the science of the state is assuming 
more and more the dominant position. The principal legal 
question of the day, in America, is: To what organ or organs 
of the state shall the development of law be entrusted—to the 
judicial and legislative, or to the legislative alone? This is the 
essence of the question of codification. Behind this is rising a 
second question, which England will soon be called upon to 
answer: Shall the development of law be partly local and partly 
national, or national only? Both of these questions are political. 
Again, the burning economic questions of the day all turn on 
the advisability, the extent or the method of state interference: 
between landlord and tenant in Great Britain ; between capitalist 
and labourer in Germany ; between corporations and the public 
in the United States. 

The conception of the state as a mere protective association 
against external force and internal disorder is antiquated. The 
state is everywhere exercising other functions than the protec- 
tion of person and property and the enforcement of contract. 
Whether the increasing importance of the state be deplored or 
applauded, the fact remains that it is rapidly becoming, if it is 
not already, the central factor of social evolution. 
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KETTNERISTES. 
A COLLOQUY OF DERBY NIGHT. 


Ir was the evening of the Derby day. Jawstone, Heartfelt, 
Socrates, and I had been there, enjoying the fitful gleams of 
sunshine over the nomad encampment, the noble struggle of the 
hero horses, the ignoble contrasts of human nature, the triumph 
of pedigree, and the masquerade.of man. Jawstone, the socialist 
radical, Heartfelt, the cautious Whig, I, the eager Conservative, 
Socrates, the Athenian philosopher, whose “ positively last” re- 
appearance had been “by kind permission of Messrs. Myers and 
Gurney.” Socrates had been a trifle bewildered by the costumes 
and the atmosphere, but the race appealed to him as a familiar 
experience. After all he had said, “ Hellenism survives.” Our 
efforts were naturally directed to do the great ghost honour: our 
clubs he rejected contemptuously as concourse without friendship, 
so we directed our footsteps to a snug restaurant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Soho, where Greek wines, fritture, and olives were 
procurable. The banquet was to his taste, the strange types of 
our modern ‘civilisation sociable over their dominoes pleased him, 
and after a smiling silence he thus began, “Do not imagine that 
your life is wholly unfamiliar to me ; the shades are permitted at 
times a phantasmagoria of the world as a sort of theatrical 
relaxation ; I am somewhat acquainted with the English; sport 
and politics are your passion; and, indeed, they are kindred 
elements: breed, race are everything for the horse as for the 
man,—the best horses win, the best men govern. You must be 
proud to have inherited your fine qualities, and your yearly 
Olympia must allegorise the lesson for you.” “Pardon me,” 
interrupted Jawstone, somewhat rabidly, “you are doubtless 
thinking of an earlier period ; are you aware that we are living 
under a democracy?” “And how,” retorted the sage, whose 
nineteenth century habiliments lent him something of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s protuberant gravity, “how would you define demo- 
cracy?” “Can yow ask?” rejoined Jawstone, who carefully 
abstained on this particular occasion from the classical quotations 
so embarrassing to his friends. “Democracy is government by 
the majority.” “So then,” ironically retorted the sage, “the dead 
rule the living, for the dead are your truest majority.” “You 
lest, as of old,” was the answer. “Indeed, no, for you are the 
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happy possessors of that which I fondly hoped our Athenians 
might attain—a constitution, and a constitution is the inspiration 
of those passed away but undying.” “ But our constitution is 
undergoing ‘important modifications,” was the impatient answer. 
“[T myself——” “Indeed, I am aware of your career,” laughed 
the philosopher, and “forecasted it centuries ago in my ‘ Demo- 
cratic Man. But how to live well is still my hobby, and I would 
fain discard the individual and approach the State, for even you 
will admit that it is as a citizen that a man lives best.” 
“Indeed, he does,” chimed in Heartfelt; “and here is the very 
pinch, Socrates, of our friend’s argument, for a democrat, | main- 
tain, cannot be a citizen; he lives for himself alone, he has cast 
‘justice’ far from him, and is the wooer of ‘equality ;’ and if 
every one be equal, it is manifest that none can be responsible for 
his neighbour’s improvements; otherwise inequality at once sets 
in, and democracy commits suicide.’ “There I quite agree with 
you,’ I remarked, lighting a cigarette. ‘See now,’ continued 
Socrates, as the tears came into his eyes, “I protest that your 
aromatic and dreamy vapours are blinding me; and were it not 
that I have sped straight from the contemplation of the Good I 
should be unable to see clearly ; we must try to dispel the mists. 
Tell me, you do not yet leave the choice of your president to the 
arbitrament of the lot? You are ruled by a constitutional 
monarch, are you not?” “Of course,’ impatiently resumed 
Jawstone. “Indeed, I have just returned from a visit to our 
sovereign Lady, but none the less we ARE a democracy. The 
constituencies who return our members, and who now (thank 
Providence!) comprise the worst instructed, are our masters, 
and the statesman exists to enforce their mandate through the 
machinery of our Parliament.” “So then,” replied Socrates, “the 
constituencies reign, and not the constitution.” “There again you 
misapprehend ” urged Jawstone ; “the constituencies are created 
by the constitution.” “Tell me,” said Socrates, “is not your 
constitution, at least this, a method of discipline?” “Certainly,” 
I answered ; ‘and is not discipline a sort of proportion?” “Very 
true.” “And does not proportion depend in a manner on modera- 
tion?” “That may be so,” growled Jawstone. “ Did you not,’ 
resumed Socrates, “ just inform me that your least instructed are 
enfranchised?”’ “I did.” “ And are those who are neither trained 
nor taught moderate either in their desires or voices? Could, for 
instance, the unschooled racehorse win the prize?” “Certainly 
not,” Heartfelt answered, glancing at a small manuscript volume 
of accounts. “So, then, the immoderate rule, if what you say be 
true. How, then, can the constitution be upheld which we agreed 
was in itself a sort of moderation ; for I feel sure you will grant 
me this principle, that like produces like. Am I then to under- 
stand that the constitution is a suicide? for this is what you 
would have me believe.” ‘Yes, indeed,” rapidly interpolated 
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Heartfelt (for he discerned a deluge of verbosity impending from 
the precipice of Jawstone’s mouth), “that is what is happening 
ever since the Whig families have ceased to predominate in 
Downing Street.” But Jawstone could contain himself no 
longer. “You are at your old tricks of irony, Socrates,” he blurted 
out, while the sage winked mildly in my direction, “and are in 
truth the greatest sophist of them all. You argue that a demo- 
cracy cannot be constitutional, because it may be intemperate ; 
but, indeed, our constitution, which is based on popular represen- 
tation, nourished from the very first the germ of democracy ; 
while the masses were the serfs of the landlord, they were dumb, 
but feudalism is exploded ; the sense of the country is audible in 
the press, at popular meetings, even on railway platforms the 
voice of the mob is omnipotent, and must be obeyed.” “So then,” 
sighed Socrates, “democracy may be defined as ‘dictation by the 
mob’? I had fancied your member of Parliament was a mediator 
between wisdom and ignorance, a constitutional representative of 
eople who borrowed his judgment.” “By Autonomy, no,” 
barked Jawstone. “And yet,’ mused the master, “ Burke told me 
so only yesterday, but come, let us approach the subject from 
another side: Democracy implies equality, does it not?” 
“Certainly,” said Jawstone, “we are all equal in the eye of the 
law.” “Am TI then to believe,” he continued “ that to-day’s titanic 
crowd, the rich and insolent, the starved and suffering, the thief, 
the preacher, and the card sharper are all equal?” “There are 
inequalities in human nature of course, but they have no place in 
the Jawstonian commonwealth,” was the reply. “Then to be 
unequal is natural?” rejoined Socrates. “Certainly,” asserted Jaw- 
stone, with some uneasiness at the double meaning; “and we 
are agreed that a democracy implies equality?” “Well!” 
“We cannot, therefore, unless our vision is obscured with cigarette 
smoke,” he resumed, “resist the conclusion that democracy is 
unnatural.” “But even granting this, and I will grant ar: nw 
to wordsplitting of this nature (for indeed a question is a 
question, and a statement a statement),’ stammered Jawstone 
vehemently, “ government is itself not natural, and rights them- 
selves are not “natural, but acquired so that any form of State 
is equally open to your reproach of being unnatural.” “Tell 
me,” said Socrates, “among horses do not the best by nature win, 
if they are properly tended and disciplined?” “Certainly.” “And 
are not your English racehorses rightly regarded as leaders and 
governors of the stable?” “Ido not understand your analogy.” 
“It is, therefore, natural that the best should rule, and we are agreed 
that equality is unnatural; does it not, therefore, follow that 
some form of government is according to nature, but that equality 
isnot?” “That may be a general, but it is scarcely an absolute 
truth,” was the rejoinder. “And further,” proceeded the sage, 
rising to offer a libation before the butftet, which he mistook for an 
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altar, “did you not assert that no rights are natural?” “ And 
yet,” L interposed, “ he is always g eabbling of natural rights.” “So 
then rights which are the srowth of your constitution do not 
depend + upon equality, but on our old principle it is at least 
possible that they may flow from government or discipline ?” 
“Indeed, Socrates,” I earnestly answered, “you speak admirably, 
and I cannot but: think that this palaver about democracy from 
men who are enjoying the material benefits of a royal ee hagene 
which, like the Periclean, holds the reins of control lightly o 
the neck of the State, resembles the action of those silly folks 
whom we see holding up umbrellas in a dark sky when there is 
as yet no rain.” “You mean,” he said, “that they forestall their 
mad inclinations by a futile pretence.” “Indeed, I do,” I said. 
“ Liberals and Radicals must alike share this reproach.” I looked 
round ; Jawstone had gone; and as I uttered the word Liberal, 
Heartfelt, with a scared expression, muttered the name “ Labou- 
chere,” and fled. A luminous loveliness enveloped the snub-nosed 
sage. ‘My daemon summons,’ he murmured; “I must away. 
Young man, remember‘that the wisest of Athenians fell a sacrifice 
to that anarchic feebleness which men call demoer acy. We have 
another name below, he whispered ; and that is ‘Dissolution, ” 
He had vanished : I alone paid the bill. 
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A HOUSE OF SPLENDID HORRORS. 


BY HUGH C, DAVIDSON. 


As secretary to that eccentric nobleman, the Earl of , I have 
been entrusted with many strange commissions, but the strangest 
of all was the one I received upon the death of the Countess, a 
celebrated beauty many years younger than her husband, who 
was devotedly attached to her. So was every one’ who had 
ever known her; for she was as good and gracious as she was 
beautiful. Never shall I forget the day when she died ; of the 
crowds that flocked to the hall there was not one but mourned 
for the loss of afriend. The earl locked himself up in the room in 
which the body lay, and refused to see even his own relatives. But 
next morning he sent for me, and in a few broken sentences gave 
me certain instructions which almost made me doubt his sanity. 
Horrified as I was, I knew remonstrance to be useless, and a few 
hours later was on my way to a city which there is no need to 
indicate here. 

It was late on a September afternoon when I reached my 
destination, an immense house at the corner of a square in which 
children were playing around a fountain, while their nursemaids 
sat in groups under the trees. Were it necessary I could describe 
every detail of that peaceful scene, so sadly out of harmony with 
my own thoughts, that the merry young voices fell upon my ears 
with a sense of positive pain. For it was with fear and loathing 
that I regarded the stuccoed columns, the stained glass windows, 
the florid balconies filled with flowers, whose sickly odour I can 
recall to this very day, and the massive front of the house before 
me. This feeling, I should explain, was caused not by the build- 
ing, which many would have admired, but by the knowledge of 
the occupation of the remarkable man who dwelt there. At first 
I felt inclined to beat a retreat, but after some hesitation ascended 
the steps and rang the bell. 

Instantly and noiselessly the huge door swung open and, when I 
had entered, closed behind me. The panelled walls of the large 
and lofty hall in which I found myself were hung with costly 
pictures ; the niches were filled with statuary, most of it life- 
size ; grotesque figures in bronze held aloft a number of lamps ; 
the broad staircase was of white marble, with balustrades of some 
dark green stone that resembled malachite ; and a strip of black 
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carpet was stretched along the centre of the tesselated pavement, 
upon which the coloured lights from the circular stained-glass 
window in the roof wrought the most curious patterns. All this 
I noticed in the first hasty ¢ glance, but my attention was especially 
directed towards two rows of tall footmen, arrayed in scarlet and 
gold liveries, and all standing perfectly motionless by the side 
of the carpet. 

Had one of them opened the door for me? No, that was 
impossible. So far as I could see no hand had touched it, and 
certainly none of that stolid group had stirred a muscle. If self- 
control be accounted a virtue in servants, I can safely affirm that 
a more virtuous set I have never beheld, for not one of them 
turned his head towards me. 

While I was gazing at them in bewilderment, not knowing 
what to do in this embarrassing situation, a large clock began to 
strike the hour of six, and at the same moment a procession of 
little figures issued from a door in the carved woodwork of the 
case, enacted some fanciful scene, and then retired. The contrast 
between the lively movements of these puppets and the change- 
less attitudes of the footmen had a most weird effect. Could 
they move, these stolid giants? or had they been planted like 
cabbages? With a slight shiver | advanced towards the nearest, 
whose chubby face seemed to wear a perpetual simper. 

“Ts M. Flavel at home ?” I nervously inquired. 

He gave me no answer; he never even looked at me. There 
was something so unpleasant in his persistent silence that I felt 
as if a bucket of cold water had suddenly been poured down my 
back. But the momentary faintness was succeeded by a feeling 
of anger, for it struck me that this pompous parade must mean 
the expected arrival of some great man—a supposition that would 
probably explain the insolence shown to me. eb there hike 
a fool, I was ¢ 
one for the purpose, by the way. 

“When I see your master,’ I said indignantly, “I shall not 
fail to report your conduct.” 

My words were echoed back from the hollow roof, but no other 
sound broke the silence. Was he a creature of flesh and blood, 
this strange being with the stony smile who stood there as 
motionless as a statue? He was; for my hand, as I stretched it 
out to emphasise my statement, came in contact with his, and I 
knew then that this was no waxwork image, but aman. The 
discovery of this fact, which I had almost begun to doubt, stirred 
my wrath anew. 

“ You shall be dismissed for this,’ I said. “ The earl z 

A movement at the far end of the strip of black carpet having 
caught my eye, I stopped abruptly. A door had opened in the 
panelled wall, and the footman nearest it appeared to be bowing 
towards me. Taking this as an invitation to advance, I walked 
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down the lane of motionless servants, the unsteadiness of my gait 
being only aggravated by my desperate attempts to assume a 
dignified bearing. Were those hateful creatures laughing at me ? 
I disdained to look at them, and turned neither to the right nor 
to the left until I came to a handsome octagonal room furnished 
as a library. 

Here, as in the hall, stained glass windows cast a dim religious 
light upon the scene; the atmosphere was laden with some 
aromatic perfume which made me feel quite faint; and when the 
door closed as noiselessly and mysteriously as the other had done, 
I felt as if I had been for ever cut off from the outer world of life, 
and change, and movement. And yet there was a goodly com- 
pany in the library, though none took the smallest notice of me, 
all being absorbed in reading. ‘The massive furniture, upholstered 
with red morocco, consisted chiefly of luxurious armchairs, each 
tenanted by some patient student who, I supposed, was waiting 
for an audience with the celebrated M. Flavel. They were of 
all ages and nationalities, men as well as women, and their clothes 
were characterised by a uniform shabbiness which perhaps was 
not inconsistent with their scholarly occupation. They might 
have been reading the same books for years, so firmly riveted 
were their eyes upon the dusty pages before them, and so oppres- 
sive was the stillness. If I coughed would any of them look 
reproachfully at me? I felt constrained to try. But eagerly as 
I watched for some result, I could not detect the quiver of an 
eyelid among the whole party. 

At the corner of the central table sat a grey-bearded Turk, 
wearing a scarlet fez, his head resting on his hand as if he had 
fallen asleep. His neighbour was a closely-cropped Frenchman, 
whose hair rose in impatient bristles, and who had just dropped 
a cigarette by the side of his book. There was more animation 
about him than about any of the others, and relying upon the 
politeness of his race, I thought I might venture to whisper a 
question in his ear. But as I approached, my footfall making no 
sound on the velvety carpet, a vague dread seized upon me, and 
I hastily retreated to the background, where I stood wiping the 
perspiration from my forehead. 

It was very absurd, I tried to argue with myself; what was 
there to be afraid of? I who had faced as many dangers as most 
men found myself in a novel situation, and lo! no child could be 
more timid. But argument failed to bring any comfort, so I 
determined to seek the same distraction as the others, and 
accordingly, walking to the nearest shelves, pounced upon the 
first book that came to hand. ‘lo my surprise, it resisted all my 
efforts to drag it from its place; so did the next and the next. 
Closer inspection proved them to be merely blocks of wood 
carved and painted so as to resemble handsome volumes, 
Amazed at this strange discovery I turned once more to look at 
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my companions. Where had they procured the books they were 
studying with such éngrossing interest? This question, so full of 
disquieting suggestions, had to be settled at once. I crept 
forward and, peeping over the Frenchman’s shoulder, saw that 
the book before him was M. Deleuze’s “Histoire Critique du 
Magnétisme Animal.” This was somewhat reassuring, for a 
doubt had come into my head as to whether these people were 
reading at all. “A treatise on Mesmerism!” I kept repeating. 
“Am 1 witnessing an exhibition of that wonderful science ?” 

The sound of music stopped my reflections for the time. 
Looking up I saw that a footman, whom I had not noticed before, 
was standing by an open door as if he expected somebody to 
pass through. As none of the others showed any disposition to 
rise, [ went, hoping to obtain an immediate interview with 
M. Flavel. 

It was a drawing-room that I now entered—a large circular 
room divided into snug little nooks by the arrangement of the 
black and gold furniture. The walls were panelled with some 
dark blue material like velvet framed in embossed leather, and in 
the centre of each panel hung a plate of beautiful china, a perfect 
picture. Had it not been for my discovery in the library I 
should have said that the mirrors were framed in ivory, but I 
' was now disposed to regard M. Flavel as a fraud. For the same 
reason I viewed with suspicion the many nicknacks, costly 
though they looked in that variegated twilight. 

As for the occupants of the drawing-room, they were decidedly 
superior in rank to the students in the library, if dress be any 
criterion. Seated on a raised couch, a magnificent old lady in 
black velvet and diamonds was the centre of a group of fashion- 
able ladies and gentlemen, all listening with the “closest. attention 
to a musical box which was playing a variety of lively airs. 
Taking her to be Madame Flavel—as, indeed, I afterwards learnt 
she was—I made her an awkward bow; and then, as she did not 
notice me, staggered to the nearest chair. There really was 
something very uncanny about the whole affair. 

When sufficiently composed to look round me, I found I was 
in one of the cosy nooks already referred to, the only other 
occupant being a young lady, singularly beautiful, and dressed in 
a quaint, old- fashioned style, that only added to her charm. She 
wore a very large straw hat, decked with poppies, a white, high- 
waisted muslin dress, a blue sash, and a gold chain round her 
neck ; and yet in this simple costume she far outshone every 
woman I ever saw. Her soft cheeks were dimpled in a smile, 
and though her face was partly turned away from me, and the 
long lashes drooped over eyes which I knew must be of a deep 
blue, I fancied she was coyly peeping at me. 

“Ahem!” I said, by way of opening a conversation gracefully. 
“The weather is very sultry to-day.” 
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She gave me no answer, the artful little coquette. 
“A great change from yesterday,” I went on, warming to my 
subject. “ Don’t you think so, mademoiselle ?” 

Still not a word. 

“Ah!” TI said, after a pause, “you are vexed with me for 
interrupting the music. What a grand thing it must be to have 
a soul! To float away on sweet sounds—to—to—in fact,” I 
stammered, for I was much disturbed by her indifference, “to be 
a great musician—as I have no doubt you are—if you will 
permit a stranger to say so.” 

Though she still remained silent, I thought that the dimple 
deepened, or it may have been the effect of the red light which 
formed a sort of halo around her golden head. She had taken 
off one glove, and her hand was so close to me that I felt I must 
touch it—quite accidentally, of course. Pray, understand me! 
I am not in the habit of thus establishing contact with strange 
ladies, but in the present case I was so bewildered and so 
oppressed by my surroundings that I yearned to feel the touch of 
a human hand and to hear the sound of a human voice, if only 
to be reassured that I had not taken leave of my senses. If that 
hand and that voice happened to belong to a charming young 
lady, so much the better. Accordingly, I dropped my hat, 
blundered in picking it up, and so touched her hand. She did not 
withdraw it, neither did she speak! What was I to infer from 
that ? 

While I was debating this question, a sliding panel opened 
in the wall, and a child skipped into the room, a dark-eyed little 
girl, dressed_in black with white bows. With her fingers in her 
wee mouth, she stood for a moment listening to the music. 
Nobody paid the least attention to her, and she appeared to be 
quite as indifferent to us. But the sight of her innocent face 
made me rejoice exceedingly, and, sitting like one in a dream, I 
watched her with a fascination which I could not explain. Pre- 
sently she approached rather timidly a venerable old gentleman 
with an immense white beard, and tapped him on the knee. © 

“Dead!” she said, with an eerie little laugh which made my 
— creep. “Sit welly still, oo funny ole man, for 00’s dead, oo 
ra ow.” 

Oh, the sudden horror of that moment! I could not even 
yet understand it, I was so scared. With clammy hands and 
trembling limbs, I stared at the impassive faces of my com- 
panions, all of whom sat as silent and motionless as the beautiful 
girl by my side. The musical box changed to another tune, a 
waltz; and, stupefied as I was, I remember how distant the 
sounds seemed to have grown. 

The child went to the next figure, a stiff elderly lady in a poke- 
bonnet, dark dress, and grey shawl, which was tightly wrapped 
around her sloping shoulders, | 
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“Oo can’t scold poor ickle Didon no more,” said the child, not 
without a secret distrust of her own words, “ for 00's dead too. 
Dead, too, I say,” she repeated, with an emphatic gesture. “ Dead, 
naughty aunt.” 

With a backward glance she passed rather hastily to an 
amiable-looking gentleman with grey whiskers and a bald head. 
Like the others, he appeared to be absorbed in listening to the 
music, and he was leaning forward in his chair, his gaze fixed 
upon the ground. 

“ Naughty aunt sha’n't scold poor ickle Didon,”’ she said to him, 
in her pretty foreign accent. “QOo’s dead too; but oo won’t let 
her, unkie, will oo? Nurse says Didon is a dood dirl; tell 
naughty aunt, unkie. Dood unkie, do.” 

And so she went round the circle, talking to all in turn, urtil 
at length she came to me and stopped wonderingly, her little 
hands clasping her black dress in front. 

“Dead!” she said in a doubtful way. “ When did 00 come ? 
and what’s oor name? I’s never seen 00 before.”’ 

“No,” burst from my lips, which until now had lost their power, 
“Tam not dead. [’m—I’m I don’t know what lam. Mad, 
I think ; I must be mad. And who are these? Why don’t they 
speak or move? Oh, this is dreadful! Where is your father, if 
M. Flavel is your father? My poor child,’ I added more gently, 
as I rose to my feet, “ don’t be frightened.” 

After the first terrified look out of those big dark eyes of hers, 
she turned from me tremblingly to stare at the lady in the poke- 
bonnet, as if afraid that she also had started into life. Notwith- 
standing my mental prostration, I remember thinking how 
strange were this little elf’s ideas of death ; beyond a wavering 
belief that it caused immobility and speechlessness, and an 
incapacity to do harm, though perhaps not to do good, she clearly 
knew nothing whatever about its nature. Was she human ? 
Or was she merely a phantom of my own brain? I pressed my 
hands tightly against my throbbing temples, and sought for 
something real amid so much that was unreal. 

Suddenly. she uttered a cry of pleasure, and began to run 
towards the door which had been thrown open to admit, amid 
a flourish of invisible trumpets, a tall and burly man wearing a 
blue frockcoat, light trousers, varnished boots, and an abundance 
of jewellery, especially of diamond rings. He had a pleasant 
ruddy face, a fine forehead, little twinkling dark eyes, scanty 
grey hair, and a heavy grizzled moustache. Without any doubt, 
this was.M. Flavel; he looked so perfectly self-possessed and so 
cheerful. 

“Pappa, pappa!” cried the child, clasping him round the knees, 
“Ook ! he’s not dead.” 

“So I see,” pleasantly replied M. Flavel, as he stooped down to 
pat the little black head. 
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«But naughty aunt’s dead, pappa.” 
“Oh yes, dear, she'll never trouble you again.” 

With Didon trotting by his side, and still keeping a doubtful 
eye upon the lady in the poke-bonnet, he walked across to where 
I was standing, and, with an elaborate bow, inquired :— 

“Secretary to the Earl of , [ suppose, sir?” 

“Tam.” 

“Ah, I thought so. I received his lordship’s telegram stating 
the probable hour of your arrival. Permit me, sir, to congratulate 
you on your safe journey.” And he surveyed me critically as if 
he was debating upon the proper treatment in case I had met my 
death by the way. 

“Thank you,” said I, shrinking from the hand—a very large 
one with long powerful fingers—he held out to me. 

He looked at me curiously for a moment, and then laughed. 

“You don’t like my profession,” he said. 

“Candidly, M. Flavel, I do not.” 

“Some people have queer tastes,” he returned, still in the same 
genial way which only repelled me the more, though I could not 
help puzzling over his nationality, for his accent, if always dis- 
tinctly foreign, was very variable, and I could find no clue in his 
language. “I am proud of my profession, sir,” he went on with 
sudden enthusiasm; “there is none more splendid, none more 
honourable, none more deserving of the gratitude of humanity. 
Look at this house, superb, unapproachable! Look at these 
orders ”—he pointed to several which decorated his breast—“ the 
gifts of different governments! Look at these people here, my 
everlasting monuments! Do they not prove my words? Men 
talk about Harvey, but what did he do? Discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood, which any one with eyes in his head can see 
for himself. It is the same with all who are called great dis- 
coverers. Great discoverers, indeed! Some one finds an addled 
egg and cackles over it, and behold! all the world runs to cackle 
to the same tune. As regards myself, it is very different, for 
nothing but an extraordinary combination of circumstances per- 
ceived by a keen eye and guided by a skilful hand, could have 
led me to the proud position I now occupy. I don’t think I can 
be accused of egotism when I say that my discovery is the most 
marvellous and the most valuable of all time. Why, it enables 
mankind to live for ever in form and feature. Just think of that! 
Amazing, is it not? But,” said he abruptly, leaving enthusiasm 
for courtesy, “pray excuse my rudeness, sir. I forgot ¥ydu were 
standing all this time. You will find that couch comfortable, I 
think. This chair next this charming young lady will suit me 
capitally, and you, Didon, may sit upon my knee if you are good.” 

Thus arranged we sat down, the young lady and M. Flavel side 
by side, a tapestry screen behind them. I was opposite, a few 
feet away from them. As M. Flavel caressed the child upon his 
VOL. XV. 5 
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knee, he shot a searching glance at me as if to mark the effect of 
his words, but at first I was too horrified at my position to speak, 
The motionless figures, the coloured lights, the lively music, the 
grandeur of the “room—all increased the awe with which I 
regarded this incomprehensible man. At length I found 
sufficient courage to inquire :— 

“Who are these strangely quiet people here ?” 

“The everlasting monuments to my fame,” he replied, briskly 
rubbing his hands. “ Beautiful, are they not? A magnificent 
advertisement. All embalmed, every one of them.” 

Though the terrible truth had been gradually dawning upon 
me, its expression in speech almost petrified me. For a few 
moments I think I must have lost consciousness. The next 
words I remember hearing were :— 

“That splendid old lady in black velvet and diamonds is my 
first wife. There are two vacant places besides her, you will 
observe; one is reserved for me, and the other for the present 
Madame Flavel, Didon’s mother. A nice little family group! 
In the years to come many and many a pilgrimage will be paid 
to that shrine. Little Didon here will marry, and, when I am 
gone, carry on the business, as will her children after her. And 
so, when the Last Trump shall sound, we shall all be found 
sitting here together. A truly poetical idea, if ever there was 
one. You noticed the people in the library as you passed 
through. Of course, they belong to a very inferior class; but 
thanks to my wonderful discovery, they are quite passable as 
works of: art.” 

Strange as it may appear, this astonishing speech tended to 
restore my composure. M. Flavel, I began to see, was not merely 
a heartless charlatan whose fantastic grandeur was his advertise- 
ment, but he had allowed a single idea to run riot in his brain 
until it had turned all others topsy-turvy. There was, too, a 
fascination about his person which drew my attention from my 
ghastly surroundings and concentrated it upon himself; and 
though I still shrank from him, much as one would do from the 
public hangman, I could nevertheless regard him with gruesome 
interest. For if he was a satire upon himself, was he not also a 
satire upon our common humanity? And so, much to my own 
surprise, 1 found myself talking to him quite coolly. 

“Do you find many,” I asked, “able and willing to pay your 
fees, which are doubtless very high 2” 

“They are increasing. My fame is but a little spark as yet; 
soon it will shine upon : the whole earth ; ; and then my hands will 
be too full.” 

“Tf it costs so much to preserve the body, the soul—— 

“Is too ethereal,” he interrupted with a shrug. “ Spirits of 
wine will not hold it. Puff! it is gone. Like Didon’s smile 
here, it flees at a woman’s frown. Sit still, Didon! you needn't 
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be afraid ; your aunt will trouble you no more, But the body,” 
he continued, turning to me, “is with us always—at least, if 
application is made to me in time. You have brought the 
countess with you ?” 

“Yes,” I replied with a shudder. 

“Good,” said he, rubbing his hands. ‘“ We'll commence 
operations to-morrow.” 

The musical box had stopped, and darkness had been coming 
on rapidly. But now a great number of coloured lamps were 
suddenly lighted by some invisible agency, and, multiplied by 
their reflections in the mirrors, made the scene exceedingl 
brilliant. A burst of melody swept away the silence, and all the air 
seemed to be full of movement. Everywhere the eye was caught 
by the sparkle of jewels, their fitful flashes presenting a strange 
contrast to the fixed attitudes of their wearers. Didon clapped 
her little hands in glee. 

“Oh, dis is welly boofle!” she cried. “Some day, pappa, if 
ickle Didon’s a dood dirl, will she have dimons ike madame ?” 

“Indeed, she shall,” replied M. Flavel, kissing her. 

“But look, sir!” I cried, with sudden horror, for something 
very startling had fixed my gaze. “Is she alive? By heaven! 
she is alive.” 

Didon, of course, thought of the lady in the poke-bonnet, and 
made a wild spring at her father’s neck. Caressing her all the 
time, he gently disentangled himself from her arms. 

“That would indeed be a glorious advertisement for me,” he 
said. “ But why do you frighten the child ?” 

Staring glassy-eyed I could only point at an elderly lady with 
corkscrew curls who had just risen from her seat. M. Flavel’s 
expression of surprise soon changed to a smile. He rose, and 
placed Didon on the chair he had just vacated. | 

“No doubt another visitor,” he explained. “Excuse me! I 
must go and speak to her.” 

She had apparently emerged from a sort of trance, and could 
not even yet shake off the effects. Dazed by the lights, the 
music, and the weird magnificence around her, she must have 
fallen had not M. Flavel hastened to her assistance, and re- 
conducted her to a seat. 

Presently he returned to me, concluded the necessary arrange- 
ments for the morrow; and then, apologising for having to leave 
me, proceeded to escort me to the door. As I passed the 
venerable gentleman with the long white beard, I could not help 
thinking of the Roman senators who, arrayed in their robes of 
office, sat in the Forum, silently awaiting the coming of their 
conquerors and their doom. ‘That inferior class, the patient 
students in the library, had now acquired a new and terrible 
interest, and so had the stolid footmen in the hall. At the door 
I ventured upon a remonstrance. 
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“M. Flavel,” I said, “ why don’t you send your little daughter 
away ?” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” he said, with an elevation of 
the eyebrows. 

“[ mean, it is dreadful to think of her amid such sur- 
roundings.”’ 

“Dreadful! That is strange. Permit me to say, sir, you are 
a@ very incomprehensible person. Why, she is a little goddess. 
Cradled in fame, nursed in luxury, living among all “that. is 
splendid, and beautiful, and enduring, what more would you 
have ?” 

‘Excuse me,’ I replied, “I see we can never understand on¢ 
another.” And raising my hat I walked away 

I had to pay many subsequent visits to the house, but there is 
no need to describe them. It will be sufficient to say that 
M. Flavel performed his work entirely to his own satisfaction 
and received the extremely handsome cheque with which his 
lordship had entrusted me. After that I was free to take my 
departure, which I did by no means unwillingly. 

It was nearly midnight when I approached the end of my long 
journey. The railway station—a small wooden structure—was 
draped in black for the occasion. The earl himself stood on 
the platform, rather in advance of a party of relatives and friends: 
and by the aid of the bright moonlight I could see that the road 
was lined with the tenantry. ‘The stamping of horses and rattling 
of harness mingled with the shrieks of the engine, and then with 
a jerk the train came to a standstill. The earl advanced to my 
carriage at once. _ 

“What a time you have been,” he said impatiently. 

“M. Flavel said it was necessary, my lord,” I replied. 

“ And is he satisfied ?” 

“ Quite.” 

‘Then let us start.” 

The burden with which I had been charged was accordingly 
placed in one of the carriages in waiting, and the procession 
moved off towards the hall, a castellated building, just visible 
above the trees which crowned a hill about a mile distant. Our 
arrival was a most ceremonious aflair, picturesque no doubt, but 

too full of detail to be described here. At length the carriages 
drove e away, the tenantry dispersed, and the earl shut himself up 
in his wife’s boudoir and remained there all night. 

In the morning the household was summoned and requested 





to enter. Never shall I forget the awed and astounded faces of 


the servants as they beheld, ‘seated in a low chair by the fire, the 
countess, apparently alive and well, and more beautiful than 
ever in her bridal dress, veil, and orange wreath. The same 
scene was often afterwards repeated, for not only the earls 
friends were admitted to these grim receptions, but also the 
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tenantry. JI know of more than one old woman who never 
recovered from the shock. Even when told that the body had 
peen embalmed, they were in no way reassured, but shook their 
heads and muttered something about the Prince of Darkness. 
One of them, I remember, made a very shrewd remark. 

“The countess!” she exclaimed, as she was leaving the hall. 
“The countess used to smile upon us and talk to us and cheer 
our hearts with her pretty ways. That’s not her ladyship 
at all.” 

And so the earl; who shut himself up alone in the boudoir for 
several hours a day, came to see in time. There was a mockery 
in the sightless eyes and silent lips that drove him to the verge 
of madness. It was a statue, and not a woman, that he gazed 
upon, and M. Flavel’s vaunted discovery was but a deadly method 
of petrifaction. But even here, as a few months showed, he had 
bungled terribly, and I was again sent on the same mission as 
before. 

This time I approached his house with more composure, but a 
new surprise awaited me. A slovenly shock-headed fellow with 
ared nose opened the door a few feet, and pushed his unwashed 
face through the aperture. I staggered back, but soon recovered 
sufficiently to ask :— 

“Is M. Flavel at home ?” 

“Td hardly take upon myself to say,” he answered, with a 
broad grin. 

“What do you mean ?” I demanded indignantly. 

“Just what I say, no more nor no less.” 

“You have been drinking,’ I said, for the odour of gin was 
unmistakable. “Can I see M. Flavel ?” 

“Certainly,” he said; and with one hand to his mouth threw 
the door wide open so that I could see the double row of motion- 
less footmen, who must strongly have resented the intrusion of 
this shabby ruffian. 

He led the way through the hall, through the library, and so 
into the drawing-room, where the musical box was still playing 
as if it had never left off since I first heard it. 

“There,” said he with a loud guffaw, “is M. Flavel.” 

Turning in the direction he indicated, I perceived that the two 
seats by the side of the splendid old lady in black velvet and 
diamonds were now occupied,—the one by M. Flavel, and the 
other, as I afterwards learnt, by Didon’s mother. So the three— 
the husband and his two wives—were strangely united in death, 
a fact that I took some time to comprehend. 

“ Pizened,” explained my guide. “Fust he pizened her, then 
he pizened hisself. And both has been cured by his apprentice, 
and set here, for he left his orders behind him.” 

“And who are you?” I inquired. 
“A bailiff, sir, at your sarvice. There’s a bill of sale on the 
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house and things, and I’m in charge till to-morrer. The auction’s 
to-morrer, you know. That’s why he pizened hisself.” 

M. Flavel had lived for effect. I saw now, that, true to himself 
to the very last, he had also died for effect. The hand of man, he 
had determined, should not spoil the family group upon which he 
had set his heart. And there they sat together, waiting—for 
what? Oh, bathos! the ring of the auctioneer’s hammer. 

“ And the—the people here ?” I inquired. 

“The perlice says we must bury ’em.” 

“ And what has become of the little girl, Didon ?” 

She answered for herself. I started back at seeing her run 
toddling by, so softly had her footsteps fallen upon the carpet. 
She flung her wee self upon her father’s knees, and, sobbing 
bitterly, cried to him :— 

“Oh, pappa, pappa, ’oo’s not dead too. Didon’s a dood ickle 
dirl ; speak to her, pappa!” 

The tears started into my eyes. As I was wiping them away, 
a nurse hurried in and carried her off in an ecstasy of grief. 

I went again to the house next day, for I was anxious to witness 
the last scene of this singular drama. The hall had been cleared 
of its gorgeous footmen ; the library of its patient students ; and 
the drawing-room of its superior inmates. Curious visitors 
lounged through the rooms, and blocked up the passages as 
they inspected the dismantled furniture, most of which turned 
out to be merely cheap stuff got up for show. Where silence and 
order had once held sway, there was now nothing but clamour 
and confusion. The auctioneer stood just where M. Flavel had 
sat in state between his two wives, magnificently arrayed, and 
as his hammer descended upon the table before him, I seemed to 
hear, amid the hush of bidders, the old familiar w ords : “ V anity 
of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities : all is vanity.” 





HELOISE 
BY CONSTANCE C. W. NADEN. 


I, 
BRIDE, 


CoME in my dreams, belovéd! though thou seem 
Less kind, less noble, than by truthful day ; 
Even in sleep my heart has strength to say— 

“ His love is changeless—this is but a dream : ” 

Yet rather come at sunrise, with the beam 
Of thought renewed; and still, when eve is grey, 
Inspire me, as I treat my lonely way, 

With thine own dauntless will and hope supreme. 

Ah, let me die, ere meaner moods have power 
To dim these glories that within me shine! 

Give me black night, or this unclouded sun, 

Swift death, or life immortal, in that hour 
When all my soul is filled and fired with thine, 
When thou and I are equal, being one. 


II, 
NUN. 


This is the doom I must henceforth fulfil : 
To hide my heart through days, and months, and years; 
To look in anxious eyes, and lull their fears; 

To lose all hope, and strive with joyless will ; 

To sing and pray, since knowing good from ill; 

To hear state converse, as an idiot hears ; 
To tread the cloistered courts with burning tears, 

Forced backward to their fount, yet rising still. 

Nay, there is comfort! E’en the sick may smile, 
Knowing for pain a swift and gentle cure; 

I can be patient, and can wait awhile, 

Nor curse the heedless heavens with moaning breath : 
Though for a night my weeping may endure, 

Joy comes with morn—that joy, whose name is Death. 
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III. 
ABBESS. 
Sweet is life’s crown of a quiet; sweet is age, 


With tranquil days, unmarred by joy or dole, 
Void of desire, save that with just control 


I may administer Christ’s heritage : £ 
Long since he heard my vow, the heartless gaze 
Not spurning ; took my tear-stained, love-writ scroll, 
And words of strength and healing for the soul 
Wrote with his own heart’s blood across the page. 
Passion is all forgotten, pain is fled: " 
Yet oft, ’mid idle phantoms of the mind, r 
Returns my earlier self, with scornful eyes, t 
Saying, “Thou deemest age hath made thee wise, k 
And knowest not that thou art deaf, and blind, 0 
And palsied. Live in peace; for I am dead.” t) 
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ABOUT A HERMITAGE AND THE HERMIT’S 
NEIGHBOURS IN ARCADIA. 


BY FREDERICK GALE. 


THERE are lying before me at this moment four old news- 
papers of priceless value to the writer of this article. No.1 is 
the Parliamentary Scout communicating his “ intelligence to the 
kingdom,” and dated 1644. No. 2 is the Mercurius Politvus, 
comprising “the sum of foreign intelligence for the information of 
the people,” and dated 1660. No. 3 is the Parliamentary 
Intelligencer, comprising “ the sum of foreign intelligence, for the 
information of the people,” and also dated 1660. No. 4 is The 
Kingdome’s Intelligencer of the Affairs now in agitation vm 
England to prevent False Newes. Published by authority, and 
dated February 11th, 1661. 

The first describes the keeping of Christmas Day as a fast, with 
an ill-natured remark “that children lay much to heart the loss 
of pies and plum-pottage.” The second contains the resolution of 
the House of Commons “that His Majesty be humbly moved to 
call in Milton’s two books” (evidently “Iconoclastes” and 
“Defensio pro Populo Anglicano”), “and order them to be burnt 
by the common hangman.”* The third contains the orders of 
both Houses of Parliament “for the digging up of the carcases of 
Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, John Bradshaw, and Thomas 
Pride, and carrying them on a hurdle to Tyburn, where they are 
to be first hanged up in their coffins, and then buried under the 
gallows ;” and the last contains an account of setting up the 
heads of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw on the top of West- 
minster Hall. “The heads of these three notorious regicides, 
Oliver Cromwell, John Bradshaw, and Henry Ireton to be set 
upon poles at the top of Westminster Hall by the common hang- 
man. Bradshaw is placed in the middle.” 

These newspapers until lately belonged to a hermit now living 
in Arcadia, and a sketch of his habits and customs have been 
— to myself beyond doubt to be true by ocular demon- 
stration, 

Those who visit Lakeland, and follow thé tourist’s track, are 
a little at a loss in finding a quiet spot where they can be alone 


* There has been a popular fallacy that “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained.” 
Were the two books, but they were not published at the time. 
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and indulge in peace the picture of constantly-changing tints of 
lake and mountain, without being interrupted by sightseers, who, 
with guide-book in hand, are “ doing the lakes” instead of 
enjoying the peace and quiet which they engender. This class of 
doubtless worthy people appear to be impressed with the one idea 
that the lake district was specially created for Arnold, and Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth ; and, in fact, bore one a little about these 
three worthy men, and at the table @hdte and in the drawing- 
room are retailing, or, worse still, reading out loud the London 
news, which every one is trying to forget. The same class 
besiege the hermitage, of which a great deal will be said directly, 
and if the hermit goes out, follow him like a lot of little boys 
after a Punch and Judy 

The hermit, still alive and well, to some extent has established 
an Arcadia of his own, approached by one road only quite away 
from any house. His cave contains many cells, one only of which 
is sacred to himself, and at the door of which no one ever knocks 
unbidden, and into which no one ever enters unless invited. He 
is not an ascetic in the sense of the Kdwin and Angelina ballad, 
far from it. There are womenkind near and dear to him, one of 
whom is the wife of a well-known artist, who has his home there. 
Nor are children wanting; and the chances are that unless you 
look out you will tumble over a little Red-riding Hood, with 
cheeks like two apples; or a little man with long “auburn curls, 
attired in a watchman’s coat of the time of George I., for a repre- 
sentation of which vide William Hogarth, the limner, his works. 

The hermitage stands on a plateau dug out of the precipitous 
side of a hill, which,is wooded up to the summit, and well above 
the Jake on the side opposite to the village of Coniston. It is 
small enough to be snug, and large enough to be very comfort- 
able, with thick stone walls and plenty of windows, and blazing 
fires everywhere. At the bottom of a large very steep meadow 
which runs from the road down to the water is a private quay 
with many boats, and the women-folk, if they want anything, 
just go down and row themselves across the lake to Coniston 
without any fuss or bother. It is a home of perfect peace and 
quiet, and everything seems to move in a groove of its own. 
There are no sounds of people shouting for a lost book, or missing 
things of any kind. You may laugh as much as you please, but 
the golden rule of the home is “study to be quiet ;” probably 
there is not a door in the house which could be slammed. 

On arriving at the house you may count on finding the hermit 
on the doorstep ready to welcome you with both hands in the 
good old-fashioned style, but on going away it is more than 
probable that you will be asked into the cell to receive the last 
kind word he wishes to say in there, and his kind words are 
many and sincere. And probably the outward world believe in 
the last-named fact, for when the hermit was suddenly ill a few 
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months back, it required the calling in of extraneous aid to 
answer the letters and telegrams which came from all parts of the 
world, sent by intimate friends. An immense number of people, 
too, who never saw him are followers of him in the paths of the 
arts and in the beauties of literature, in both of which he is 
himself a well-known master and writer, sent telegrams, 

In most of the sitting-rooms, from floor to ceiling, are book- 
cases marvellous for their simplicity, and solidity, and finish. 
These were never put up by the “strike” gentlemen who forfeit 
so much for putting more than a regulated number of strokes of 
plane or hammer per minute at their work; and behind the glass 
doors are priceless books, especially in the hermit’s private cell. 
The books are priceless to him, although not much so to the out- 
ward world, who do not know the story of them, and each class 
of books has a link with some period of history, as regards the 
advancement of art or science, and some beauty which lies 
beneath the surface, the key to which is only discoverable to the 
master-mind. 

Amongst all the treasures in literature most convenient to his 
hand are Maria Edgworth’s works, as he has a firm and heartfelt 
belief still in “ Lazy Laurence,’ “The Basket Woman,” “ Waste 
not, want not,” “Simple Susan,” and all the charming stories 
which were the delight of our forefathers and of ourselves, and 
ought to be the delight of childhood in all ages. 

But there are plenty of books besides those of deep research ; 
all Punch, and the Jllustrated News from the first number 
onwards, and light and amusing books of all sorts are in the 
rooms common to guests. 

Nor is the Hermit an absolute recluse. He likes to be entirely 
independent of the household as regards times for eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping, and to come and go where and when he pleases ; 
and when he comes into the drawing-room, it is generally for a 
little music, or to read something which has interested himself, 
and which he would like to enjoy with others. Often it is some- 
thing out of Scott’s novels, and if Sir Walter were to come back 
to lite, he would be quite satisfied that at least he had left one 
behind him who could do justice to his ghost ; for possibly none 
can read better than the Hermit the humorous or touching 
portions of Scott’s works. 

Sometimes a question connected with the outside world in- 
trudes itself in the Hermitage. 

There was one memorable occasion when a sea-gull arrived in 
a hamper as a present ; and then arose a searching inquiry into 
the food for a sea-gull. All the household and guests were setto 
work, and even Tommy, a tall youth and retainer, given to dancing, 
natural history, and the care of the Hermit’s pony, whose—the 
pony’s—work seems to be to enjoy what the Hermit would call an 
ever-blessed rest, stood dumb in confessed ignorance. 
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At last the question was solved by the least scientific of the 
council remarking, that after crossing the sea to any port which 
was approached by a river with smooth water, the steward 
always contrived to get the price of one more meal out of the 
passengers by supplyi ing breakfast, luncheon, or whatever meal it 
might be according to “time of day, and that the sea-culls fol- 
lowed the wake of the steamer to pick up all scraps which were 
thrown overboard. This fact was hailed as decisive, so the 
“gool,” as Tommy calls him, was put on a diet consisting of 
remnants of feasts, which he heartily seemed to appreciate, and 
appeared indifferent whether his meal consisted of fish bones, 
meat bones, potato peelings, or anything else, and he was pre- 
scribed any thing from roast pork to pickled cabbage. 

There are throughout the whole hill country here and there 
bond fide residents ‘of position, who have been bred and brought 
up in the non-cockney parts of the lakes, and who have the pure 
Arcadian spirit in them. The relationship between themselves 
and those who are supposed conventionally to be below them in 
rank, is well “within touch ” of pure Christian love, and fellowship, 
and kindly feeling. The fact is, that there are no theatres, and 
music halls, and outside gaieties to disturb their minds, and most 
of the inhabitants of the lake and mountain districts of all classes 
are well educated, and self-dependent for amusement and recrea- 
tion. They live before each other in shut-in, secluded vales, 
hardly to be called towns ; their relationship is somewhat of the 
old “foster-brother” kind, so frequently mentioned by Walter 
Scott, and any bright deed is an honour to the countr y side, and 
any malfeasance would be the contrary. Doubtless many of the 
families in such districts are the Early ‘Old English families. The 
men and boys are great at sports, especially w restling, which is 4 
manly and beautiful science, quite akin to the athletics of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

It is whispered that among the miners such a thing as a “ main 
of cocks” is not unknown in the hills, but it is kept very dark. 
Dancing is a passion with all lads and lasses, and is conducted 
witha spirit which would astonish some of the “ Mashers”’ who re- 
volve one turn a minute, and that out of time, like a half-greased 
weathercock. 

When a concert takes place—a great part of the entertainment 
at which is home-taught, admirable part singing, aided by a few 
ladies and gentlemen in the district, and sometimes by a volunteer 
with a bass voice, so tremendous that it goes down through the 
heels of his boots into the foundations of the building,—as soon as 
the performance is over it is a case of “clear the kitchen.” All 
hands set to work and pile up forms, and water and sweep the 
room. The piano is closed as of no use, and a lusty dalesmap, 
with a piccolo flute which would wake the dead, and a fiddler 
whose elbows must evidently have keen well oiled, form the band. 
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At these concerts it must be mentioned that families bring all 
the household, ladies’ maids, valets, housemaids, etc., etc., and all 
the village tradesmen are there, you may be sure. There is no 
ceremony, no patronage ; like, as at a cricket match, every one who 
plays 1s brother well met, so at these part-concert dances; for the 
love and art of dancing all are equal. One lady dances with the 
carpenter, another with the blacksmith, and a gentleman with 
a housemaid. The piccolo, flute, and fiddle are masters of the 
situation, and give their orders if any couples go wrong. There 
are country dances, polkas, cottager’s dances, but above all things 
comes the coodle (cuddle), which is common to the hill country. 
There is nothing indelicate about it, and the dance belongs to the 
natives on grand holidays.* The reader must have seen speci- 
mens of the old bolt-shot. It consisted of two large cannon-balls, 
attached by an iron bar, and, when fired longways, revolved. 
Just so the “coodle.” The gentleman takes the lady by the 
shoulders, and vice versdé, and the feet being close together 
form a pivot for the revolving bodies. Admirable time they 
keep,—and pretty hard work it must be,—nevertheless it is real 
dancing. And here be it remarked that Tommy had actually 
torn himself away from the “gool” for the love of the dance. 
These dances exactly tally with the description of the dancing in 
the dear old song, “Come, lasses and lads,” and I fancy the 
“coodle” must be “Sellinger’s Round” recorded in the old 
ditty. The price of the ball ticket is sixpence to dance, and the 
money goes to the public room. 

The hermit has always pined for an Arcadia. Hermits are dry 
dogs, and keep some of their thoughts to themselves. Perhaps 
he has now got his Arcadia, and does not choose to tell the outside 
world so; his cell most resembles the ideal rest of which he 
writes. 

Now let us hear what those who have entered his cell say. 
Their record is that there is no suspicion of parched pease and 
pulse, or hair shirts, or mortification in any way. Fish, flesh, and 
fowl, mustard, pepper, and salt, aud perhaps Worcester sauce and 
pickles, are well known there, and also the blood of the grape. 
It seems what he himself would call “an entirely blessed room ;” 
windows opening towards the lakes, an everlasting view of flying 
clouds, sky-line of mountains; constant quiet and rest are there, 
and all round him treasures which some of the sellers of curiosities 
would remarkably like to have the handling of, and to expatiate 
on. “You might like to see some of these,’ he remarks, taking 
down the original MS. of some of Walter Scott’s novels, written 
in the great novelist’s own hand for press. “Here,” opening a 
glass door, “is one of the finest missals, perhaps, in the world: 
a little thing which many would pass by unnoticed ; there are 





’ S . ’ A . . 
Such as Forrester’s fétes, etc., three-penny balls are inaugurated, with plenty of 
fun, and with entire absence of vulgarity or horse-play. 
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fossils about which open, to those who have studied the sub- 


ject, the doors of many latent arts; and here, too, is the 


finest specimen of binding and caligraphy extant,” taking down 
other books; “ and here are some very old newspapers published 
in the troublous times of the Puritans and Cavaliers.” And go 
he goes on from one rarity to another, all comprised in the space 
of a charming study, neither too large nor too small. “And 
here, if you like to read it” (putting a, lar ge packet of beautifully 
written MSS. into the writer’s hands), “is the entire MS. of a 
little thing I am issuing to the world in fragments, called, ‘ Pre- 
terita.’ It is completed, but may be somewhat altered as the 
numbers come out—if the whim takes me; but it is done.” 

On looking at the endorsement on the cover of the four news- 
papers relating to a Puritanical Christmas and to Messrs. Milton, 
Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, and Pride, all of which gentle- 
men have been heard of in history, I find a memorandum that 
the four papers— which are now my property—were given to me 
in the study at Brantwood (which is the cell) by the her mit him- 
self as a memento of a three days’ visit which I paid there late 
in October 1885, 

The memorandum is true enough, and the papers are tangible 
facts before me, and I will swear “that the sea- cull was a fact, as 
was Tommy, his master, who is the noble dancer. Is it possible 
that so much pleasure was really contained in three days, es- 
pecially to one who has had no holiday in 1885? Who would 
have thought when I started—somewhat unwillingly, being very 
unwell, on a business engagement to Windermere, that such an 
unexpected rest and unexpected pleasure were near by, at 
Brantwood—to be mine ; especially, as tobacco not being popular 
inside the hermitage, | could smoke my pipe in a comfortable 
wood-house in the carden, commanding the whole range of lakes, 
away from posts, telegrams, and newspapers, as regarded myself 
personally, in the e company ‘of Tommy and the sea- cull ? 

Poor “ Gool,” his home was happy, and “it” (sex unknown) used 
to take his or her swim on the lake, and come back to Tommy ; 
but—master and bird being unhappily forgetful of St. Valentine’s 
day—since that day Brantwood has been “ gull-less.” J¢ can 
return at any time, no questions asked, and full forgiveness 
promised. 
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UNCLAIMED MONEY IN CHANCERY. 


BY A SOLICITOR. 


History repeats itself, and the craze for gold that found an 
opening in the South Sea Bubble is faithfully reflected to-day in 
a certain class of the public; only’ the hopes of the aspirants, 
instead of wandering to the far-off Pacific, are centred in the 
Chancery Division of the Royal Courts of Justice, or, in vulgo, 
“in Chancery.” 

The amount of credulity which exists even in these enlightened 
times is so appalling that one is obliged to confess there is some 
truth in the philosopher’s sarcastic remark that half the world 
consists of fools, and the other half of knaves. With our superior 
knowledge we laugh at the alchymist, who spent his life in the 
vain endeavour to manufacture gold, but do the very thing 
ourselves by rushing headlong into the more attractive net which 
modern ingenuity has spread before us. For of late years sbme 
self-appointed philanthropists have discovered the shortcomings 
and delinquencies of former Chancellors of the Exchequer. These 
officials, among the highest in the realm, have for generations 
been living (so we are now informed) in prodigality on other 
people’s money ; but it has been reserved for some magnanimous 
gentlemen of the present day to tear aside the veil, show up these 
miserable parasites, and, for a suitable consideration of course, to 
put “the public” in possession of their own again. It is said 
that each generation produces one great man, but here we have 
not one but several rival firms. Wilberforce was a philanthropist, 
so was Shaftesbury ; but what-are they among somany? Strange 
to say, these benefactors of mankind have had some feuds among 
themselves, which have ended, alas! in one or two Chancery 
actions. However, when all the money, variously estimated at 
from sixty to one hundred millicns, has been equitably divided to 
the last shilling among innumerable claimants, then, if ever, will 
these philanthropists retire from public life to await their final 
honourable consignment to the shades of Westminster Abbey, 
Where their graves will incessantly be visited by the countless 
families whom they have in their lifetime enriched. 

Before endorsing this panegyric, however, let us just, as a 
matter of curiosity, inquire into the facts of the case. The Court 
of Chancery had its origin centuries ago, when tl:e business 
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dealings of mankind were simple, and the complications of modern 
times undreamt of; and as time passed on, the Chancery judges 
seemed to set their faces against any innovation, so that its 
machinery became out of date ‘and its procedure expensive, formal. 
and, if the expression may be used, more showy and bordering 
on the mystic; its resources were less known than those of the 
other courts, and mankind is naturally inclined to exaggerate the 
unknown. Recent Acts of Parliament, however, have ‘done much 
to alter this state of things. 

It is evident that in the administration of Justice in a large 
and wealthy country like England it would be necessary that 
provision should be made for taking care of and distributing the 
property, whether money or other wise, of suitors or other 
persons; and this duty, for reasons which need not be mentioned 
here, devolved on the Court of Chancery. Thus it happened that 
property about which there was any dispute was held in trust 
by the Court until it was definitely settled to whom it should 
belong ; the money of a ward in Chancery was naturally managed 
by the Court itself; and trust moneys have continually been 
paid in. It will be readily understood how from these and many 
other causes Chancery became trustee for an almost fabulous 
amount of money; nor is it difficult to see that among so many 
accounts the rightful owners should sometimes omit to send in 
their claims, and this frequently happened, because the amount 
itself was so small that it would be more than swallowed up in 
the expense of obtaining an order to take it out; and thus the 
Court became in time possessed of money due to the legal repre- 
sentatives of these non-claimants. And when once money has 
been paid in, of course it is not paid out until public notice has 
been given by advertisements, so as to ensure that nobody 
interested has been overlooked. 

This is, then, the origin of those startling placards and notices 
which meet the eye at every turn, and appear in every little 
country newspaper, generally commencing with the magic words 
in large type, “ Unclaimed Money,” and then going on to say that 
an immense sum, varying from fifty to a hundred “millions, : is only 
waiting to be claimed. ‘The astonished reader is next informed 
that a complete list (of about as many names as there are in 
existence) and “ instructions” can be obtained for a few shillings, 
and if he makes the investment the purchaser is almost certain 
to find his own name there, for the reason just mentioned, that 
almost every name is inserted. What a shock to the nerves of the 
poor deluded reader, and how his heart seems to jump into his 
mouth at the thought that a fortune may be hid without his know- 
ing anything at all about it! how he fancies himself alrea dy a 
Rothschild or a Vanderbilt! In feverish haste he turns to 
another part of this valuable book and looks for his “ instructions,’ 
which tell him (one guesses what is coming) to apply at once te 
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the compiler and enclose the trifling sum of a guinea as “search 
foe.” The amount being sent, and, after a little delay just for 
jecency’s sake, and to make it appear as if the search was really 
lengthy, though in fact it cannot take more than a few minutes, 
a copy of an advertisement dated some ten, twenty, or fifty years 
ago is produced. This advertisement may, on the face of it, be a 
veritable “blank,” and lucky is the investor when it is so; but 
more likely, instead of learning that the police authorities or the 
creditors of John Smith will reward whoever may supply such 
information as will lead to the capture of the said John Smith,— 
instead of this, the advertisement may be to the effect that there 
i; some money due to his representatives, in which case the 
inquirer is informed that on payment of a “preliminary fee” of a 
few guineas further inquiries can be made, and he will be put in 
the right way of obtaining any money which may be due to him. 
[t is interesting to note how the scale of charges increase ste 
by step like the civil punishments awarded to evil-doers. If this 
preliminary fee is paid, then further demands, on one excuse or 
another, will be made on his purse, until at last he is left consider- 
ably poorer than when first the tempting bait was dangled before 
his eyes, with the old adage ringing in his ears, “ A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 

This is not an imaginary case, but one of frequent occurrence ; 
and nothing is done to punish this parasite of society, partly 
because experience has taught him how to avoid becomin 
amenable to the law, partly because the dupe is only too glad 
to hide his diminished head in oblivion, and partly because most 
likely he has not the pecuniary means to take proceedings against 
his oppressor. 

But is it true that there are a hundred, or even fifty millions 
of unclavmed money in Chancery? No, it is most untrue ; for 
although there are about eighty-four millions of money in the 
Court, yet here the placard and newspaper information ceases, 
because out of this sum it is well known to what persons eighty- 
three millions belong, and to them the dividends and interest are 
being regularly paid at the present moment! So that the whole 
hubbub is about a sum rather less than a million! and if we 
analyse still further, we shall make some more instructive 
discoveries. 

In the first place, there is no large sum of unclaimed money 
‘tanding in the name of any one person; on the contrary, the 
Sums are ridiculously small, and the number of accounts exceed- 
ing a thousand pounds might be numbered on the fingers of one 
‘and, while even those going into three figures would not be 
very many, and all the rest consist of small sums of a few 
pounds, so small that, as has been already remarked, it would 
tardly be worth the trouble and expense of getting them out; 


n fact, I believe that more money has been spent in fees to 
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these humbugging advertisers than is now lying unclaimed jn 
Chancery. 

Not only, however, do these advertisers omit to furnish the 
whole truth, but they go still further and overstep the bounds 
of veracity by positively asserting that they can obtain an order 
to take the money out of Court. “Now, this is absolutely untrue. 
for no application will under any circumstances be entertained 
by the paymaster-general, unless made in writing by the person 
entitled to the fund, or by his solicitor. 

As a matter of fact, however, anyone who thinks he has any 
claim on funds in Court need not spend his money in buyi ing a 
worthless and misleading book, for an official list of unclaimed 
dividends is now published every three years in a supplement to 
the London Gazette,a copy of which is placed in the Law 
Courts, outside the paymaster-general’s office, and is open to 
public inspection. 

But, some unbeliever may argue, look at the windfalls some 
people have had, and what huge | sums have been recovered ! 

Perfectly true, but then the person who obtained this piece of 
luck knew all along where the money was, or, at any rate, some 
member of his family did; certainly, the information was never 
sprung upon him by any speculator’s list. Although these lists 
are continually being enlarged, and replenished with fresh names 
yet in spite of the “fact that so much money is being annually 
paid out of Chancery, and so many accounts closed, I neve 
heard of a single name when once inserted being taken out’ 
Even after money has been paid out the name is still kept in the 
list. This fact speaks for itself. 

The persons who insert these advertisements do so with thi 
express purpose of making money, aud are not over scrupulou 
in obtaining their end; they know the credulity of mankind 
and that even the sceptic can be persuaded to believe the most 
unvarnished lie when it would, if true, coincide with his own 
desires; as the drowning man ‘will clutch at a straw, or th 
gambler stake his last coin on the throw of the dice, so wil 
the needy man make himself more needy still by investing 
his hard-earned savings on the illusive promise of a colden 
harvest :— 

‘“* Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 

Perhaps an incident which came under my own observation 
may be usefully mentioned here :-— 

A client of mine saw his name in one of these lists and the 
actual sum he was to obtain placed opposite. His name was ur- 
common, so much so that there is not another like it in England 
and there were other circumstances which rendered it highly pt 
bable that he might be entitled to some money, so that his case 
was altcgether much stronger than the usual one of Mr. Jones 
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who never before had any reason to suppose that any of his 
numerous ancestors had died worth a shilling. I told him that 
it would be throwing away his money to pay a guinea for a copy 
of avy advertisement ; however, I looked at the official list, but 
hisname was not there. As he still remained unconvinced I paid 
the guinea at his request, and obtained a copy of the advertise- 
ment, which was, in the first place, copied out of a newspaper 
forty years ago, and which went on to say that if the representa- 
tives of my client’s ancestor named would apply to Mr. Smith 
(it need hardly be said that I suppress the correct name), at a 
siven address, they would hear of something to their advantage. 
On calling at his address, and asking if Mr. Smith was at home, 
the woman who opened the door at once replied in an aggrieved 
manner, “ Oh, dear me, no sir; he left here several years ago. I 
suppose you've come about one of those advertisements asking 
people to call on him, and they would hear of something to their 
advantage ?” In an instant I saw how the land lay, and as it 
was evidently useless pushing the matter further, | asked the 
woman what she knew about Mr. Smith. All she could tell me 
was, that it was a perfect nuisance to her having to answer so 
many inquiries about a man who had left several years ago, for 
people were continually inquiring about him; from some people 
he had extracted various sums of money, giving them nothing in 
return, and of course they had gone away vowing vengeance, but 
all to no purpose ; many of the inquirers, however, had come in 
consequence of seeing their names in some “next-of-kin book.” 
One case seemed particularly hard; a poor old woman and her 
son had come from some distance in the country, having actually 
sold some of their furniture in order to defray the expense, and 
when at last they found the whole thing was a hoax, the woman 
burst into tears, and utterly broke down, for she had spent 
almost her last shilling, and she and her child were now alone 
in London without a friend to help or advise them. 

_ This is enough to give an insight into the kind of business that 
is being carried on, and those who refuse to take my warning 
can only blame themselves for any consequences that may 
happen. 


E. J. MOERAN. 
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A Pobdel 


BY E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ Nay, here midst Rhodian roses, 
*Midst tissues of Cashmere, 
The soul sublime reposes, 
And knows not hope nor fear.” —A. LANG. 
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THEY went to a great ball on the following evening. 
Love was dressed in white from head to foot, white satin and 


lace draping her slender figure, pearls encircling her white neck, 
white flowers on her breast and in her hair. She looked almost 
ethereally fair as she followed Miss Rhys up the stairs and into 
the reception-room of the brilliantly-lighted, flower-decked man- 
sion, unconscious of the glances of admiration which were cast 
upon her from all sides. 

The hostess, who was a granddaughter of old Lord Stourfield, 
and a noted beauty herself, though a little past the first flush 
of youth, gazed kindly at the girl. 

“You are so deliciously fresh, my dear,” she said, “and that 
colourless dress suits you exactly.” Then she turned to a young 
man standing near her, “ We old fogies would give a good deal 
to be able to venture on such simplicity, Mr. Prior.” 

If the expression were not incompatible with Mr. Prior’s good- 
breeding and excellent manners, we should feel bound to say that 
he was staring at Miss Owen. At all events, Lady Goring’s 
delicate piscatorial effort met with a very clumsy response. 

“Yes, to besure,” he answered. “But I— er— who is that girl? 
She's perfectly lovely. I don’t remember meeting her before.” 

“You probably have not met her before, for she is only just 
out,” said Lady Goring, amused at his empressement. “As to 
who she is—you remember Dick Owen? No, of course you 
don’t, though, he was long before your time, I was a child myself 
in the days of his prime. Well, this is his daughter. The 
mother was a great beauty, but died young, and quite suddenly, 
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and Dick Owen had never been seen or heard of since till Miss 
Rhys brought this girl out a month ago. Now we hear that he 
lives like a hermit at his place down in Wales, and when he dies 
his daughter will be well enough off, £3,000 or £4,000 a-year, I 
believe. Ah, here is the Prince.” 

She broke off to receive a foreign Highness, and Prior heard 
nomore. Nor had he the opportunity of asking to be introduced 
to Miss Owen, for although he was one of Lady Goring’s intimates 
he had already been unusually honoured by the extent of atten- 
tion bestowed upon him, and he knew he need hope for no more 
that night. 

So he wandered away in quest of Tom Pwllmeyric. 

Sir Frederick Goring had been at Harrow with Pwllmeyric 
and Prior, and had made more than one attempt to renew his 
acquaintance with the former on hearing from Prior that he was 
living in town. But Tom set his face against society, and had 
only been induced to come to-night by the promise of an intro- 
duction to Lord Stourfield, for whom he had a great respect and 
admiration. 

He was with the old man when Prior found him, explaining 
the scheme of the artizans’ hall. 

“T am only afraid they'll not find it pay expenses,” Lord 
Stourfield was saying, as the barrister joined them. “But if 
they think my influence would be useful in helping them to 
lecturers, or anything else, I hope they will command me, for 
I consider the idea an admirable one—in theory. In practice, 
my dear sir, in practice—query ?” 

Then he turned to speak to some one else, and Prior seized 
upon ‘Tom. 

“T say, there’s an awfully pretty girl here. Come along, and 
l'll show her to you. I want to get introduced to her.” 

He dragged Tom through a crowded ante-chamber to the 
conservatory, which was somewhat dimly lighted. The air was 
heavy with the scent of stephanotis, heliotrope, and Cape jessa- 
mine, and in a distant corner a fairy-like fountain was playin 
musically over a rockery, green with masses of maiden-hair a 
lycopodium. Great palms and tree-ferns reached to the roof 
and over-shadowed the place, and beneath them, on luxurious 
couches, judiciously arranged for no more than two persons, 
various men and maidens sat, looking more or less, but generally 
less, interested in themselves or their companions. 

_ “I saw her go in here after the last dance,” said Prior. “We'll 
Just stroll round, and see where she is.” 

Pwllmeyric objected. 

“What's the good ?” said he. 

“Oh, never mind that,” answered Prior. “I want you to have 
a look at her.” 


“Seems to me a clear case of love at first sight. Something 
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new for you, Prior, to be taking all this trouble just to look at 
a young lady.” 

«You might know her. I believe you know the lady she’s 
with. There she is. Now, did you ever see anything more 
exquisite ? 

Under a drooping acacia beside the fountain stood a young 
girl, a gleam of light falling across her brown hair and giving it 
a tinge of gold, ‘and her “beautifully moulded neck and arms 
cleaming like alabaster in the dusky corner. Her face was 
turned away from the two men, and she was toying with a 
broken lily, while her companion, a stalwart young Guardsman. 
leant against the stem of the tree lazily fanning her. 

“A very pretty picture,” remarked Pwllmeyric, somewhat 
cynically, “and having done justice to it, perhaps we may now 
leave the subject of it in peace. I don’t approve 

He broke off suddenly, for at that moment the girl made a 
movement which brought her face into the light. 

“Miss Owen! I had no idea you were here!” he exclaimed, 
stepping eagerly forward, with a glow of delight transfiguring 
his handsome countenance. 

Love had already seen him, having passed close by, though 
unobserved, while he was talking to Lord Stourfield. So she 
received his greeting quietly 

“T am very pleased that we meet again,” she said, withdrawing 
her hand gently from his somewhat prolonged clasp of it. “ It is 


S 
a long time that we are here, and you have not come to visit Miss 


Rhys yet.’ 

“ Awfully sorry,’ drawled the Guardsman—“ next dance begin- 
ning. Engaged for it. Take you back ?” 

“Are you ‘disengaged ?” asked Tom. “ Will you give me this 
valse ?” 

The Guardsman laughed. 

“No good to ask Miss Owen this stage 
through ‘long before.” 

Love smiled pleasantly at him. 

“You flatter me too much,” she said. “Do not let me detain 
you longer. Mr. Pwlimeyrie will take care of me.” 

“You will give me this dance, then?” said Tom. 

“T will at least stay here until my partner comes to seek me.” 

Meanwhile Prior hovered round, and at length, perceiving that 
Pwllmeyric had forgotten his existence, he came forward, and, 
resuming his usual demeanour, the calmness of which had been s0 
remarkably upset by the appearance of Love, he said, quietly,— 

“May I have the honour of an introduction ?” 

Pwllmeyric awoke to a consciousness of his remissness. 

“T beg your pardon, my dear fellow,” he said. Then he turned 
to Love, “Miss Owen, may I introduce my old friend and school- 
fellow, Mr. Prior? He has been wishing all the evening to have 
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the pleasure of making your acquaintance, but I had no idea 
that you were the lady in question until we came upon you 
ere. 

3 Love bowed, and gracefully regretted her inability to give him 
a dance. And then Prior unwillingly retreated in search of his 
partner for the valse which had already been in progress for 
several minutes, and Tom was left alone with the girl he loved. 

“Why have you not come to see us?” she asked, without 
raising her eyes from the mutilated lily she still held. She did 
not say “to see Miss Rhys” this time; but Tom was too little 
conversant with the ways of women to note the difference. 

“I’m so awfully busy,” he said, “and then—well, to tell you 
the truth, I know Miss Rhys won’tapprove of the line I’ve taken 
up, and so I have kept out of her way. You see I’m very fond 
of her, and I don’t look forward to losing her good opinion.” 

“T do not think you will. She says she respects you. But 
tell me, are you very happy? Does it not make you sad to see 
so many poor and sick?” 


“Why, what do you know about it? You've never been out 
our way ?” 

“Ah, no, but I have seen things that tell me London is not all 
happiness, as it seemed to me at first. But what is this line that 
you fear Miss Rhys will disapprove ?” 

“It’s not at all easy to explain. You know I’ve always been 
a Radical—that was what my father and I first quarrelled 
about.” 


“Yes? my father is Conservative, but for myself I do not 
understand what it is.” 


“T don’t think you need trouble to understand it yet.” 

“T wish to.” 

“Well, in brief, I suppose one may define a Conservative as a 
man who is content with the present state of affairs, and only 
wishes to patch up and improve a bit here and there without 
making any fundamental change ; while a Radical thinks prett 
nearly everything is wrong, and would like to upset the whole 
existing condition of things, and to reform society altogether. 
There are shades of opinion, of course, but I think that about 
expresses the honest Radical’s ideal policy.” 

_ “I think society is very well as it is,” observed Love, glancing 
towards the brilliant ball-room, gay with revolving figures, just 
visible from where they sat. 

“I don’t mean society in that sense,” said Tom, half-smiling, 
for all his earnestness, “I mean society in the aggregate, rich and. 
poor, high and low, the whole social fabric, in fact. There can 
€ no doubt it terribly wants reforming, for it never can be 
satisfactory to Christians or anybody else while it remains as it 


is now—one lot of us getting all the happiness, and the other lot 
all the misery,” 
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“How can that be? Everyone must be unhappy sometimes. 
who can have all the happiness ?” 

“We do—of course comparatively speaking. Here we ar 
now, for instance, enjoying ourselves (at least I hope you are, | 
know I am) in the midst of everything delightful that money 
can procure, while out there where I am living, hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow-creatures are starving, not perhaps 
actually for want of bodily sustenance, but for light and air and 
all that makes life worth having, just because they have no 
money, and, thanks to our social system, they never have had and 
never will have any money, beyond the miserable pittance they 
slave for, or steal, to keep body and soul together. Am I not 
right in saying we have all the happiness? W hat suffering of ours 
can be reckoned in the balance against their life-long str ugele for 
bare existence in the midst of disease and pain and shame that 
makes one sick at soul to witness or to think of ?” 

He broke off suddenly, finding Love’s eyes fixed upon him with 
curious intensity. 

“Tm tiring you, I’m sure,” he said, in a different tone; “ you 
will gather that I’m rather mad on the subject, and you will 
be quite right. 1 expect you'll cut my acquaintance one of these 
days.” 

“T am interested,’ answered Love, “and I will never cut your 
acquaintance. I wish to understand this subject ; please explain 
it to me.” 

“Explain it to you! That’s not easy, I never know how to 
begin converting people. I always wonder how a missionary 
begins on a nigger. I believe he generally says, more or less 
politely, ‘You're a fool,’ and proceeds to demonstrate the fact.” 

“It would not be polite to say to me, ‘ You're a fool, but you 
may say soif it is necessary,” laughed Love. 

“That's the way we are apt to begin, and we make a great 
mistake; generally we say too,‘ You're a scoundrel and a fool as 
well.” Now I prefer to address the people I want to convert 
more in this strain. ‘Dear erring brother (or sister), you mean 
very well, but you're sadly out of it.’ But somehow, Miss Ower, 
I don’t fancy any of these commencements are quite the thing 
to convert you. 

“To what would you convert me ?” 

“To Socialism. Don’t look horrified, it’s the only name for it. 

“ But are they not Socialists who w ould assassinate and make 
revolutions in Germany and Russia? I can have no sympathy 
with such opinions as those.” 

“Theirs is Socialism gone wild. Every good thing tends t 
run into extremes, you see. We don’t want to assassinate 0! 
revolutionise in that sense—heaven forbid! We do want 0 
revolutionise society, it is true, but we wish to do it by fair means, 
not by foul, and zealots who are carried away by their feelings 
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and advocate using force of that kind do more harm to the cause 
than we or anyone else can estimate.” 

“T do not follow all you say very well, but I think it is very 
terrible to see so many weary and sick faces as last night, for 
example. And then to see a woman dying, and to be forbidden 
to help her!” 

“How is that ? Have you had any such experience already ?” 

She told him what had occurred on their way home from the 
twopenny concert in Kensington. Tom’s face grew dark. 

“And De Limousin would not let you stop! These are the 
things that drive one to the worst forms of Socialism. What if 
the poor wretch were drunk? What if she were a sinner? It 
would not have contaminated your purity if you had held out 
your hand to her.” 

“Tt pained me very much. I seem to see her sad eyes even 
now.” 

“You are in the right road, Miss Owen, you will be a Socialist 
ret,” 

Se Of what use would I be? And how shall I learn to under- 
stand ?” 

“The way to be useful will make itself plain to you later. As 
to learning—oh, you will learn about it by thinking, by a word 
dropped here and there, a casual talk, an article in a magazine, 
all or any of these will rouse trains of thought that you are now 
following almost unconsciously ; and you will see the fitness, or 
rather the unfitness of things. The Zeitgeist is thinking that 
Socialism is the thing, and every one who perceives the mighty 
spirit’s thought is already a Socialist, in the best sense of the 
word, though he may not know it.” 

A voice broke in upon Pwllmeyric’s earnest talk. 

“Miss Owen,” it said, “I’ve been hunting everywhere for you, 
and now the dance is over. How cruel of you to hide yourself 
away like this!” 

Love looked up, to behold the gentleman she ought to have 
been dancing with watching her with a twinkle of fun in his 
= He was a middle-aged man, and she knew him rather 
well, 

“You should have put on your pince-nez,” she said, “then you 
would have seen me.” 

“None so hard to seek as those who don’t want to be found,” 
he retorted. “But now I am going to earn your undying hatred 
at one fell blow. Miss Rhys desired me to tell you that it is 
getting late, and she wishes to go on to Mrs. Vanderman’s at once. 
lam so sorry, Miss Owen, for | am not going on, so you won't be 
able to make the amende honorable by giving me a dance there.” 

“I wish we were not to go,” said Love, “but Miss Rhys 
accepted that invitation the first. Come, Mr. Pwllmeyric, you 
must talk to Miss Rhys now.” 
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They found her at the head of the stairs, chatting with Prior, 
who had obtained an introduction, and had contriv ed to make a 
favourable impression. 

“Tf you are fond of cameos,” Miss Rhys was saying, “ I should 
like to show you mine. I have some very fine ones 

Of course Prior wished for nothing better, and be fore she said 
“good-night” to him, she invited him to lunch the next day. 
T hen he took her to her carriage, Love following with Pwllmeyric, 
After which, neither of them feeling inclined to return to the 
ball-room, the two young men parted, Prior going to his club, and 
P wllmeyric to his lodging in Stepney. But although their bodies 
went in opposite directions, their minds converged. For each 
of them was thinking wholly and solely of Miss Loveday Owen. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘‘Ah, who swayed our choice, and who decided 
What our gifts, and what our wants should be ?” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Prior lunched in Park Lane on the following day, and called the 
day after, and met the two ladies at the theatre the day after 
that, and lay in wait for Miss Owen in the Row the day after 
that. By which time he had established a firm footing with Miss 
Rhys, w ho thought him a very agreeable, well-informed young 
man, and gave him an open invitation to come to her house 
whenever he pleased. He was not slow to avail himself of the 
opportunity, but he had the good sense not to make his admira- 
tion for Love too conspicuous at first. He soon discovered that he 
had to deal’with a character considerably above the average, and 
he thought his wisest course would be to win. Miss Owen’s regard 
before attempting to gain her affections. 

But her simplicity puzzled him. She looked at the world with 
such different eyes from those of the young ladies whom he was in 
the habit of meeting. And he felt, though he would not admit it 
to himself, that he did not interest her , that they had nothing in 
common. He, poor fellow, grew daily more attached to her ; ‘and 
he would have given wor lds to see at his coming the faint colour 
in her cheek and the subdued light in her eye, which had 
responded to Pwilmeyric’s sudden greeting on the night when first 
he met her. But no such signals were ever hung out for hin. 
Hoping against hope, he passed week after w eek of those long 
summer months. seeing Miss Owen perpetually, paying her every 
delicate attention that. the mind of man could conceive, and yet 
never advancing a step nearer to the attainment of his desires. 

July began with a fortnight of burning heat, and before the 
first ten days of it were over Mayfair was half empty. Miss 
Rhys stayed on to receive an old friend who was passing through 
London en route for America, but she was impatient to be 
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back in the country, and when she found that her friend was 
leaving England earlier than she had expected, she at once decided 
to return to the Barony on the following Monday. 

It was Saturday when Miss Rhys made up her mind to this, 
and she and Love were sitting in the morning-room, which was 
kept as cool as might be by the aid of green blinds and closed 
windows. | 

“T don’t think I can possibly go to Hurlingham this afternoon, 
my dear,” she said. “This dreadful heat makes me feel so languid 
and good for nothing.” 

Love glanced at her with a slight feeling of anxiety, for she 
had not been very well of late. 

“Let us then stay quietly at home,’ she answered. “For my 
part, I care nothing for polo or pigeons.” 

“Very well. I shall be quite glad of the rest, especially as we 
must, I suppose, go to that conversazione to-night. I wish [had 
had the strength of mind to say no at once.” 

“It is not easy to say,no when the President of the society 
himself implores you to say yes. But if you feel ill we will send 
an excuse, president or no president.” 

“T don’t feel ill, thank you, my child, only tired and stupid. 
What will Mr. Prior say to our playing him false this after- 
noon ?” 

“He will gaze at you—so.” Love drew her mouth down at the 
corners and twisted an imaginary moustache with a serious air. 
“And he will delay: going until it is too late, and then he will 
suddenly look at the clock and say, ‘I’m really very sorry, Miss 
Rhys, I had no idea of the time.’ Has he not done this a 
hundred times already when he has called on you ?” 

“You are a naughty girl to make fun of your friend.” 

“My friend! But he is yours.” 

“ Not he.” 

“Indeed, he has said to me very often that Miss Rhys is the 
most charming woman he knows.” 

“I daresay. Because he does not consider you a woman.” 

Further argument was cut short by the entrance of the gentle- 
man in question, who was very much concerned at hearing that 
they were not going that afternoon. However, he stayed to 
lunch, as usual, and in the course of the meal learnt to his dismay 
that they were leaving town two days hence. 

“If that is the case,” he said, “I shall scarcely see you again, 
— shall certainly not go down to Hurlingham without you 
0-day.” 

; “Do you propose then to carry us there by force?” asked 
ove. 

“No, I mean that I shall not go. But if it’s only Hurling- 
ham that you object to, Miss Rhys, why not come out on the river 


Instead? It’s always cool on the water.” 
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“Ah! that would be pleasant,” exclaimed Love. 

Even Miss Rhys confessed herself tempted by the suggestion, 
and Prior made the few necessary arrangements so dexterously 
and so promptly that there was no time ‘for her to think of any 
objections. 

Richmond of course suggested itself first. But Richmond on 
a Saturday afternoon would be crowded with Londoners of the 
least agreeable type, and neither the drive down nor the river 
would be pleasant. 

“We will go to Staines by train,” decreed Prior, “ and I will 
row you a mile or two up.” 

So they went to Staines, arriving there about four o'clock, 
when the river was just beginning to be over-shadowed, and 
the lazy wind was bestirring itself ever so slightly to greet 
the approach of evening. 

Miss Rhys leant back among her cushions in the stern, Love 
steered, and Prior pulled. But there was no hard work that 
afternoon. 

“Let us take life quite easily for once,” said Miss Rhys to 
Prior. “I cannot feel thoroughly comfortable if I see you 
labouring at the oars, so you must not labour; only just keep 

> 9) 
us moving. 

There were plenty of other people on the river, chiefly jaded 
fashionables, idling, like themselves, for poorer London seldom 
gets so far out of town. 

A spider-like outrigger spun by, the “blazer” of the occupant 
positively startling in its combination of colours. 

“There is more of the man than of his boat,’ exclaimed Love. 
“ How can it hold him ?” 

Then a gay gondola came in sight, gracefully guided by a tall 
girl dressed in white and orange-colour, who formed so charming 
a picture that both Prior and Love felt a pang of disapointment 
when she turned towards them and disclosed a remarkably plain 
face. 

- “T call that a regular sell,” said Prior. 

The joke was not a good one, but it amused them both. It 
needs little to raise a ‘laugh when one is young and happy. 

They had not done looking at the orange- coloured sash when 
another boat attracted their attention ; not a smart craft this, but 
a common pair-oar, manifestly hired, and containing a somewhat 
motley crew. In the stern sat a young woman, very shabbily 
dressed, and a respectable- looking young mechanic. In the bows 
sprawled a boy, on whose sharp features and stunted limbs 
“gamin” was legibly written: and at the oars were a strong- 
armed but sickly-f faced girl, presumably from some factory, and 
a singularly handsome young gentleman. 

Miss Rhys stared at them for a moment in mild amaze, wondel- 
ing how such a heterogeneous company had come together, but 
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Miss Owen understood it directly she recognised the gentleman. 
Prior did not see the boat at all until it had passed up the 
river. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated the elder lady, as the young 
ventleman raised his straw hat to her. “Good heavens! It’s Tom 
Pwllmeyric! What in the world is he doing with those people ? ” 

“T know,” said Love, calmly. “They are some of his poor 
friends, to whom he is giving a holiday.” 

“But—but—it is monstrous! Surely he does not associate 
with such people?” 

“They are our fellow-creatures, at least,” said Love. “And if 
they are poor, the more reason to be kind to them.” 

“Pwllmeyric has queer ideas,’ put in Prior. “One can’t but 
honour him for them.” — 

“He certainly has the courage of his convictions,” said Miss 
Rhys, greatly scandalised. “But it is very melancholy to see 
such a promising young man go so wrong.’ 

“All would, not think it wrong,” said Love, her fair face 
flushed, and her eyes sparkling. “And even if you call it wrong, 
you will allow it is a noble wrongness.” 

“ Yes, it is a consummate self-sacrifice,” said Prior. 

He spoke sadly, for his heart had sunk fathoms deep in the last 
few minutes. Before that strange boat-laod came in sight Love 
had seemed so contented, and all day she had been so cordial and 
kind, that he had really dared to hope that he was beginning at 
last to excite some sentiment warmer than mere friendship in her 
. breast. But love is quick-sighted, and he loved her, and _ so, 
when he saw her change colour, and heard her eager, almost 
angry, defence of Pwllmeyric, he suddenly understood what had 
gone against him all along, and he felt that his own suit was 
worse than hopeless. He might sacrifice himself even as Tom 
had done, but it. would be vain ; Love would not care for him. 

Prior had never fallen in love before. He was a steady-going 
unromantic young man, and when he renounced his boyish 
dreams of regenerating society (the greater part of which were in 
tact only the reflex of his friend Pwllmeyric’s enthusiasm), he 
had mapped out in his own mind*the course of life he intended 
to pursue. He would devote a few years to enjoyment, not 
vicious pleasure, but sober and sensible enjoyment among his 
compeers in society, and in foreign travel; and then he would 
take a wife who should look well at the head of his table and 
duly grace the fine family diamonds (which the produce of the 
brewery had enabled Prior senior to purchase some twenty years 
smee), and who would bear him children to inherit these dia- 
monds, and the money. Possibly, when he had married and 
‘ettled down, he might go into Parliament as a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive, and do a little for the people by moderate means; thus 
making a compromise between his interest and his opinions. 
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But he purposed remaining in single bliss until he was at least 
thirty, and consequently he took no particular interest in any of 
the numerous eligible young ladies who were introduced to him 
each season. 

We have not yet, however, learnt the science of absolute self. 
mastery, and a man still in his third decade is often not quite go 
strong as he fancies. Prior was as cool and calculating as anyone 
under forty had any right to be, yet he was not cool nor calculat- 
ing enough. His well-considered plan of existence crumbled to 
dust at the sight of Loveday Owen, and his life-scheme incon- 
tinently fell to the ground. And she trod it under her feet, all 
unconsciously, gently, and kindly, and never guessed at the wreck 
she had made. 

But the very fact of his falling in love with such a girl proved 
perhaps that Prior had better stuff in him than he believed. At 
all events he would never now marry the ideal lady of conven- 
tional mind and manners, who had hitherto reigned supreme in 
his conjugal speculations. A touch of love had altered all that 
for him. What if his love were unfortunate? The very misfor- 
tune of it raised him from the Philistinism which had till now 
held him captive, and brought a new element into his life—the 
element of discontent, without which none of us are good for 
anything. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘Now we have met, we have looked, we are safe.” 
WaLt WHITMAN. 


Miss Ruys and Loveday got back to town in plenty of time fo 
their conversazione. Perhaps Prior’s courageous efforts at cheer- 
fulness were apparent, and consequently depressing ; perhaps both 
ladies were a little distressed at discovering the gulf fixed 
between their two opinions of Tom’s course of life. Be that as 
it might, somehow or other the glory of the day certainly 
departed for them as well as for their companion after that brief 
glimpse of the young man; and no one suggested that. there yer 
a later train when Miss Rhys took out her watch and said 
it was approaching dinner-time, and they must be starting 
homewards. 

“Are you sure you will not be over tired?” asked Love ol 
Miss Rhys some three hours later, as they prepared to go to their 
intellectual entertainment. “I think it has been such a long 
day, and I so fear you will be ill.” 

But Miss Rhys declared she felt quite freshened and revived 
by the river breezes, and she would not hear of staying at 
home. 

So they went, and one of the first people to arrest Miss Owe! 
was Tom Pwllmeyrie. 
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“T guessed you would be here,” he said. 

“T did not guess you would,’ she answered, with a very 
pretty smile. 

“Nor should I have been, except for the hope of seeing you. 
[ don’t often find time for frivolling now. But I was afraid you 
and Miss Rhys would never forgive me if I didn’t contrive to 
explain.” ; 

“Explain ? 

“Well, I felt that you thought I ought not to have bowed to 
you this afternoon. I saw that Miss Rhys was annoyed at my 
claiming recognition.” 

Love looked at him with growing bewilderment in her eyes. 

“T do not understand,” she said at last. “Are you apologising 
for having bowed to us? Why.should you do so? You are very 
strange.” 

“Of course Miss Rhys thought I ought not to have expected 
you to recognise me when I was in the company of people she 
considers beneath her, if indeed she did not imagine .. . .” 

“You ought not—what is this? Do you mean that you think 
Miss Rhys—or me—so base, so unworthy—to have such a senti- 
ment? Are we not then women? Have we not hearts? 
Monsieur, je ne saurar dire—pardon me that I cannot express 
itt You wound me. Ah! I do not know that it is not after all 
you who are base, for that you can entertain such a thought. 
[had so much sympathy, and you—you whom I honoured for 
your nobility—you have this opinion of me! Ah ! cest indigne.” 

Her eyes flashed as she spoke, and her very voice altered, its 
usually languid tones giving place to restrained but passionate 
exclamation. Two or three bystanders looked at her curiously, 
struck by her expression, though they could not hear what she 
was saying, for she spoke scarcely above her breath; not that she 
was trying to avoid observation, being conscious of nothing save 
indignation and pain—but simply because it was natural to her 
to lower her voice in moments of strong emotion. 

Tom’s existence of late had been no very happy one. For 
years past the desire to spend his manhood in the service of the 
people had been developing itself in his mind and heart, and the 
conviction that this was the only work worth doing had silently 
grown upon him, until the strength of it startled even himself, 
when he came to examine his instincts and analyse his impres- 
sions. It was nothing less than his religion, he could no more 
Voluntarily renounce it than he could renounce his daily bread. 
He had not been aware of this until quite lately ; he had imagined 
himself devoting part of his life to the people, sacrificing perhaps 
a good portion of man’s allotted space of years to suffering 
humanity, but he had pictured something different to follow upon 
this period of self-abnegation ; an old age of comfort, if not of 
luxury, in the inherited home of his forefathers, with the peaceful 
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consciousness of work well done to brighten his closing life. He 
had not dwelt upon or formulated this idea to any oreat extent, 
but it had always been there, as a pleasant back oround to his 
work-a-day dreams. 

And of late he had discovered that there could be no such 
future for him. His conscience told him that in no circumstances 
would he ever be able to enjoy wealth which he had not earned, 
or comfort which was the product of the suffering of others, 
This alone would not have saddened him long, for the spirit, if it 
be truly spirit, is bound eventually to get the better of the flesh. 
But the renunciation of the old dream included that of a new and 
far dearer one, the possibility of marrying Loveday Owen. He 
had said to Prior, when first he determined upon living at 
Shoreditch, that he never would marry. Perhaps he had not 
absolutely meant it, then, but already reason was beginning to 
assure him that marriage and Socialism of his sort would not 
readily be made compatible, and now reason had won the day, 
He was bound body and soul, by some power outside himself, to 
the people, to live among them, and to be of them. He loveda 
girl on the other side of that great gulf which divides the rich 
from the poor, a girl tenderly reared and divinely gentle, whom 
in no flight of imagination could he conceive as existing among 
the people. Love “and hope, youth and desire, conspired - to point 
out possible bridges over the gulf, Reason stepped i in, and all the 
fairy-like structures straightway fell to pieces. 

It was this conflict between heart and soul which had caused 
Tom Pwllmeyric to avoid the house in Park Lane, and every other 
house at which Miss Owen was likely to be met. He did 
not entirely distrust his own resolution, but he thought it as well 
not to put it to the test. 

Being, however, only mortal, and therefore after all not 
absolutely impeccable, he found himself, after that encounter on 
the river, irresistibly tempted to seek her out for once. He had 
seen Miss Rhys’ expression of shocked surprise when he raised 
his hat to her, and he had seen Love’s colour rise as she acknow- 
ledged his salutation. And sundry doubts had forthwith 
entered into him and made him unspeakably wretched. Was it 
possible that the two ladies, in their ignorance of his present 
mode of life, had taken his companions to be disreputable people, 
instead of what they were, viz., two girls out of work, and their 
steady young brother, to w hom he was giving a holiday treat ! 
He pondered over this painful query until the wish to get it 
answered mastered him, and he made up his mind to go to the 
conversazione of the Telepathic Society, knowing that Miss Rhys 
and the President were old friends, and that she was almost 
certain to be there with her protégé. 

He expected that Miss Owen would be cool and distant, he 
would not have been altogether surprised had she refused to talk 
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to him at all, so heinous must his conduct, the thought, appear to 
her, if she had indeed misinterpreted the character of his friends 
as he feared. And he did not stop to reflect that, however 
innocent of the wickedness of the world Love might be, Miss 
Rhys had wits enough to know that disreputable people of that 
class do not generally disport themselves on the river pale-faced 
and shabbily clothed. 

Miss Owen’s pained and indignant outburst seemed at once to 
lift him into heaven, and to dash him down to earth again, and 
he felt unspeakably humbled and ashamed as she reproached him 
in the rapid broken English which betrayed how deeply she was 
moved at being thus misjudged. For had he not contrived so to 
lower himself in her estimation as that she called him “ base,” 
even while she confessed that she set store by his opinion of her ? 

What could he answer to such a reproach? Was it any 
wonder that passion got the better of reason, and vented itself in 
something like a prayer ? 

“Have pity—forgive me—if you only knew .... 

He broke off abruptly, and Love, glancing at him, saw 
such a heart-broken expression in his face that suddenly the 
fire of her wrath was quenched, and compassion took its place. 

“No, no,” she said, “it is not I to forgive. I was too harsh. 
I have to ask forgiveness.” 

And then, though neither of them knew how it happened, their 
hands were locked together, and their eyes met in one long 
searching look. 

“We are again friends,” said Love, brokenly, for her heart was 
beating fast. 

“Friends!” said Tom. But again he stopped short, checked in 
the very act of declaring his devotion by the recollection of that 
stern conflict in which reason had come off victor. Could a girl’s 
soft all-too-truthful glance alter stern facts and make things other 
than they were? Ah! no, all was the same as before. 

“Tt is too hard,” he muttered—* I cannot stand it !” 

He bent down and kissed the slender fingers clasped in his 
own. 

“T must leave you,” he said. “Forgive me and forget me. Oh, 
my Love, my Love, good-bye !” 

No one noticed them; the whole company, which was not a 
large one, had congregated in an inner room, where the President 
was giving a brief lecture on some recent development of the 
science of Telepathy, and Love was standing in a recess partly 
screened by some Oriental drapery, while Tom leant against the 
wall, shadowed by the curtain. 

He stepped forward as he speke his passionate farewell, and 
the light showed his features drawn and haggard with pain. He 
looked ten years older than he had done that afternoon on the 
sunny river. 3 | 
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Love turned her head aside; her eyes were full of tears, and 
her lip quivered. 

“Good-bye,” she said, “if it must be so.” 

Her heart asked, “ Why should it be good-bye?” but in her 
inmost soul she knew, though she did not understand. 

Out into the street and the glare of gas-lamps went Tom 
Pwllmeyric with his head bowed and his arms folded across his 
breast. The passers-by jostled him, but he never heeded them; 
wan flower-girls and match-sellers for once got no response from 
him, and cabmen pulled up, cursing, as he crossed the road almost 
under their horses’ feet, unconscious of his danger. On and on 
he strode in blind and dumb despair, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, save the face and voice of the girl w vhose love he must 
not attempt to win. 

The moon went in and the stars came out, and still he walked 
on, and the streets grew less dense, gave place to rows of houses, 
then to villas standing alone, and then vanished altogether into 
open country. The cool night- wind blew on his “brow, and 
wafted to him the scent of new-mown hay, and at last some 
reflex of the universal place around him stole into Tom’s 
tempest-tossed soul, and he saw the good and the evil of his 
self-betrayal. 

“At least she knows now,” he thought, and the thought 
brought him some poor comfort, though he found no room for 
hope. 

* * * * * * * 

Meanwhile Love sat at her window, looking out over the trees 
in the Park, and pondering what it might mean, until her vague 
perception took shape and form, and she read the my stery 
clearly. 

“ He loves me,” she said, “but it is his duty not to love me. 
He is nobler than I, for I have thought only of him, while he 
thinks of his work first. Some day surely we shall meet again, 
and then—ah ! then, he shal! see that I can understand.” 


CHAPTER XX, 


“So the great cause flashes by, 
Nearer and clearer its purposes open.” 
—C, KINGSLEY. 
“J aM very selfish,” thought Love. 

She was walking towards the village from Rhys Barony, and 
her selfishness consisted mainly in that she was walking slowly. 
For she was carrying some hothouse fruit and flowers to a sick 
girl in one of the cottages on the hill; she knew they would be 
eagerly received and would give pleasure to the sufferer, and yet 
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she walked slowly, and stood still again and again when she 
eame to a stretch of shadow on the road-side, or a gate se 
which she got a glimpse of the river. She was not physically 


; tired, though the intense heat of the now declining day might 
well have made her so, but she felt weary and depressed in 
spirit, and the glorious glow of the setting sun might have been 


a black cloud for all she saw of its beauty. 
Miss Rhys had been telling her a story that afternoon, a story 
of sin and shame, of which the sick girl, a mother, but not a 
wife, was the unhappy heroine. 
Six months ago the kind little lady would have shrunk from 
talking of such a subject to her young protégée, but Love had 
changed of late; her eyes had opened more widely than any- 
one knew to things of which most girls are studiously kept in 
ignorance, and Miss Rhys felt that the innocent child was fast 
becoming a woman with a great soul. So when she asked this 
summer day why poor Polly Bryant was never spoken of in the 
village without a frown or a shake of the head, Miss Rhys told 
her all the pitiful tale. There was nothing new or unusual 
about it; it was only the life-history of hundreds of such 
women, Brought up in a two-roomed cottage with half-a-dozen 
brothers, what chance had she of learning the beauty of purity ? 

; Now the brothers, all save one, were out in the world, the father 
was dead, and the girl, fallen, was dying of consumption. 

“JT will go and see her,” said Loveday, when Miss Rhys came 

to the end of her story. “It is strange to me that any one 
should be unkind to one who has so much to suffer.” 
; “She suffers for her sin, you see, my dear,’ answered Miss 
‘Rhys. 

“But it is not her sin; the sin is theirs who let nine persons 
live in a house of two rooms. You yourself have said she had 
no chance.” 

: “Still, many village girls do grow up under the same conditions, 
and yet manage to keep straight.” 

“What! But are there more of such houses in Old Place? 
Surely none belonging to you, Miss Rhys? Nor to my 
father ?” 

“No, dear. Almost all your father’s cottages have been 
rebuilt, or enlarged, since he came into the property; and all 
mine were thoroughly set to rights in my father’s time. But 
there are about a dozen at the far end of the village, just above 
the mill-pond, which are in sad need of repair, or rather of pulling 
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down.” 
“Then why not pull them down? I know them now; they 
' are very old, and very pretty with ivy and roses, low and 
thatched, close to the mill.” ~ 
“Yes. I wish someone could interfere about them. They 


are very pretty, as you say—lI saw an artist sketching them only 
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last week—but they are not fit for human beings to live 
in. Unhappily they belong to little Evans, and his trustees 
won't lay out a penny on improving the old cottages on his 
estate, though by his father’s will they are bound to spend a con- 
siderable sum every year in building and in buying land. | 
tried once to purchase the mill and the cottages, but they cannot 
sell an acre till the child is of age, and he is only about ten years 
old now.” 

“T think the mill-pond is very dangerous; there is scarcely 
any railing on one side, and there are always children playing 
near.” 

“Every time I pass it I notice how unsafe it is. But it 
is only lately that the railing has fallen, and the schoolmaster 
told me a day or two since that he had complained to the road 
people and asked them to insist upon its being mended.” 

Love made no answer, she was thinking again of poor Polly 
Bryant. And a few minutes later she quitted the Barony, taking 
the long round of the park and meadows which would bring her 
to the mill cottages. 

It was five o'clock when she reached the village, and the 
children were out of school. Half-a-dozen or so were playing 
beside the mill-pond as usual, and Love stopped to bid them be 
careful. The sluice had just been opened, and the water was 
rushing out at a dangerous rate. 

Polly Bryant’s child, a curly-headed, mischievous little urchin 
of three years old, looked up at Miss Owen with a merry smile 
on his face. She did not know who he was, and spoke a word or 
two to a tall lad standing by. 

" Surely it is not right for such a baby to be playing so near 
the pond,’ she said. 

“ Tm a-lookin’ after ‘un, miss,’ answered the young fellow, “ he 
be my nevvy.” 

Then she recognised him as Jack Bryant, having seen him in 
the choir, and knowing him for one of the steadiest lads in the 
place. 

“J didn’t see it was you, for the moment,” she said. “I am 
just going to call on your sister; Miss Rhys has sent her some 
fruit.” | 

‘She be main poorly to-day, miss,” said Jack. “ Mother says 
as how she won't last much longer.’ 

Love went into the cottage, which was close by, and sat some 
little time with the dying girl. 

She was very weak, and at first she could scarcely speak to 
her visitor; but presently she grew feverish and excited, and 
began to talk rather rapidly, 

“That young parson ‘ave a-bin in to see ’er,” said the old 
mother, who sat in a corner darning stockings, with a certain 
stolid indifference which told its own “melancholy tale of feeling 
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blunted by long years of toil and trouble. “’E come in and 
talked to Polly, ’e did, quite beautiful like, about ’er sins, an’ all 
er did a-say was as ’twasn’t no bus’ness of ’isn, ’er did, miss, tho’ 
[ telled ’er as ’twasn’t manners, when the gentleman comed and 
talked to ’er.” 

Polly’s eyes, glittering with fever, sought Love’s face, and 
reading there sympathy and understanding, she broke out with a 
passionate cry. 

“ Oh, miss, ’tisn’t true now, is it? Parson, he said as how I 
was a wicked girl, and my sins was reapin’ their reward; and if 
I didn’t ask the Lord to save me I should go to hell, and no 
mistake. And I says as how it ain’t fair to blame me for what 
I didn’t know no better, an’ it’s bad enough to lay here a-dying 
without parson comin’ talkin’ of hell besides. An’ oh! miss, you 
don’t believe I’m a-goin’ to hell now, do you ?” 

Love’s heart swelled with indignation. 

“Can this be Christianity ?”’ ‘she thought. But the occasion 
did not admit of reflection; the sick girl wanted an answer, and 
Miss Owen would not delay to give it. | 

“Tam sure you are not going to hell, Polly,” she said. “I think 
God looks ata fault like yours differently from what men do, and 
you won’t have more blame than you deserve, for God knows all 
about it, though nobody else does. So don’t be frightened, dear 
Polly, but gO to sleep happily when the time comes.’ 

She spoke very simply, yet with perfect assurance, and Polly’s 
face lost its scared expression. 

“You say it right,” she murmured, sinking back on her 
pillow. “That's what I did feel before parson comed, though I 
couldn’t say it like you. If God knowed everything, He must 
have knowed how 1 were led away like, and that ’twasn’t my 
blame not to know as I were doin’ wrong. I knowed it after- 
wards, miss ; never a day have passed since but what someone or 
other have throwed it in my face, though | ain’t the only one 
here by long ways ; and I shall be glad when | be dead an’ out of 
hearin’ of it, ‘cept for little Tommy. But Jack ’ll look after him 
for me—Jack be main good to Tommy, that he be.” 

Bee voice died away in a faint whisper, and her eyes were 
closed. 

“’Er'll go to sleep a bit now, likely enough,” said the mother 
from her corner. “Don’t you bide no longer, miss, ‘tain’t no 
manner of use, er won't wake up this hour or more.” 

Miss Owen bent down and kissed Polly’s wasted cheek. 

“TI will come again soon,” she said, and Polly was not too 
weary to hear her, for her lips parted in a half-smile. 

“ Yes, please come,” she murmured. “Soon—afore I go.” 

The setting sun dazzled Love as she came out of the cot 
for her eyes were full of tears. It was such a pitiful thing, sch 
a pitiful scene, that she quitted ! 
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Jack Bryant was still lounging against the wall of the mill, 
but he turned to watch Miss Owen walk away. 

So no one saw that little Tommy, tired of making dirt pies, 
was, by way of a new amusement, crawling on all fours to the 
edge of the pond in pursuit of an adventurous frog which had 
been bold enough to come out of its safe hiding in the damp 
ditch over the way. 

Jack watched Miss Owen till a turn in the road hid her from 
his sight, though she was not a hundred yards away. And then 
he looked at the sunset, and: thought of his sister, with a vague 
idea that the sooner she got up there into the sky the better “for 
her. And then he looked down to earth again, and thought of 
his sister’s child. 

The frog had accelerated his pace, finding that Tommy was 
after him. He was across the dusty road now, one spring more 
and he would be safe in his native element. But Tommy was 
too quick for him, and just as he took his last leap, the child 
stretched out his hand and caught him. 

At this juncture Jack discovered what was going on, and 
shouted to Tommy to come away from the water. 

“T ’ants ze f’og,” said Tommy, clutching the struggling 
reptile. 

But it was a large frog, and he was a small child. In his 
anxiety to retain his captive he lost his balance, and with a 
frightened cry he rolled over into the pond, and sank in the deep 
water. 

Quick as thought Jack plunged in after him, and, seizing his 
clothes, tried to swim ashore. But the sluice was still open, and 
the water was pouring out in a stream the stronger that its vent 
was so narrow. No swimmer alive could have held out long 
against it. Jack, a slim lad, not over strong, and encumbered 
moreover by the child, had not a chance; nearer and nearer he 
was carried, and then the current sucked him down, dashed him 
against the wood-work of the dam, and finally bore him 
triumphantly through the sluice into the meadow below, 
where the mill-stream’s turbulence lost itself in the quiet 
flow of the river. 

There he was picked up, with Tommy still in his arms. 

Loveday Owen, recalled by the child's cry, had seen it all, 
and when they cot him out of the water she knelt down on the 
grass in the meadow, and took Jack’s head on her knee. 

“ He is not dead,” she cried; “he cannot be dead.” 

But he was dead. There was a blue mark on the temple, 
where his head had struck the dam. Poor little Tommy, the 
fatherless, nameless child, was saved alive. But brave Jack 
was dead. 

Polly passed away next morning, and the brother and sister 
were buried in one grave six days later. 
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The old mother still sat in her corner, dully indifferent, only 
rousing herself now and again to moan over her troubles, and to 
wonder how she was to support the hapless unwished-for grand- 
child, until certain well-meaning persons, the curate among them, 

ersuaded her to betake herself and Tommy to the workhouse. 

But Loveday Owen thought over the tragedy, its causes, and 
its consequences. And she began to obtain a clearer compre- 
hension of Tom Pwllmeyric’s principles. 


(To be continued.) 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


“WHEN a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds for his country, 
in reality he suffers no uneasiness,” said Dr. Johnson characteristic- 
ally ; and if a calculation were to be set down in figures of the 
number of people who are really interested in politics further 
than as a topic of conversation, who are elevated or depressed by 
the prospects of a division, we suspect that it would turn out to 
be a ridiculously small fraction of the British nation. But this 
Trish question is not a political, but a national question ; it 
affects all those who live in Ireland, who have land, or mort- 
gages, Or insurance policies in Ireland, and all those who are 
connected by friendship or relationship with the sister isle. Add 
all the 670 members of Parliament, and all “ their cousins, and their 
sisters ” and their aunts, who are thinking uneasily of the chances 
of the dissolution, and you get a really considerable number of 
people whose Whitsuntide holiday must have been considerably 
marred by la haute politique. Many a squire and many a mer- 
chant, whose ladies egged him on to stand for Parliament last 
November, and who fancied himself safe for at least four or five 
years, must have thought seriously of his drawings; many a 
barrister must have anxiously consulted his fee-book ; and many 
an impecunious M.P. must have sullenly meditated upon the 
prospect of an early expulsion from Paradise. However, the vast 
majority of the world, not only that restless, glittering, pleasure- 
hunting world which the London season attracts for a few months, 
but our great middle class, of whom Mr. Matthew Arnold despairs, 
and our “’Arry” class, went gaily to Ascot Heath as if there 
were no such thing as an Irish question. Even Lord Hartington 
was understood to be anxious that the division should be taken 
before Ascot; and taken it accordingly was on Monday, the 7th 
of June. 

The debate on the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, whether we regard its duration or its intellectual form, 
must certainly be rega wded as the greatest in the history of the 
British Parliament. Its artistic effect was no doubt, to a certain 
extent, spoiled by its prolongation, for it began on the 10th of 
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May, and lasted till the 7th of June. But under the conditions 
of modern politics that was inevitable. In the last century the 
House used to sit until seven o’clock in the morning upon occasions ; 
nor can we complain of the length of modern speeches when we 
learn that Pitt and Fox used to make speeches of five and seven 
hours’ duration. But the whole debate did not range over more 
than three nights, because only the acknowledged orators spoke. 
Burke, Fox, Tierney, Sheridan, and Grey, would all of them tilt at 
Pitt, who would probably take the whole burden of the reply upon 
himself, and sum up their attacks in an answer, whose concluding 
periods would be illuminated by the rays of the rising sun, 
streaming through the windows of St. Stephen’s chapel: all of 
which was dramatically far finer and more imposing than our 
twelve nights’ battle of the pigmies with the periodic inter- 
position of a giant. But shorthand reporting has very nearly 
done for public speakers, what Bacon thought his mechanical 
method of induction could do for men of science—* Hxequat fere 
omnia ingenia.” The harsh voice and awkward manner do not 
appear in the columns of the morning papers ; the most hesitating 
and unfinished periods, after passing through the reporters’ hands, 
read as smoothly as the most fluent and finished performances, and 
for one person who hears. a speech there are a thousand who read 
it. The consequence is that Lord Chesterfield’s dictum, that it 
did not so much matter what you said as how you said it, is 
reversed, and men speak nowadays in Parliament who have as 
much aptitude for rhetoric as a blacksmith for needlework. The 
extension of the suffrage has also exercised a deleterious effect upon 
the debates in the House of Commons. The constituencies are 
more exacting (as there are more partners in the concern), and 
Katanswill is not satisfied unless ‘“ our member ” has his say with 
the rest. The impending dissolution acted likewise as a spur to 
the sluggish member, who ‘felt that it was now or never with 
him, and that he might never have another chance of distinguish- 
ing himself. The result of all these things was, in the first place, 
a cut-throat competition for the Speaker’s eye. When it is con- 
sidered that out of the whole House less than a sixth were 
“called” by the Chair, some estimate of the unspoken orations 
may be made, and we imagine that a very large number of old and 
young members, who had sat on tenterhooks night after night, 
with their notes upon their knees, must have trudged wearily home 
with the feeling of being ill-used men. Another result was, that 
the course of the debate was very unequal; many of the speeches 
were miserably inadequate to the occasion, while some few were 
equal to the best traditions of Parliamentary eloquence. It cannot 
be said that any new reputations were made, unless we except 
the case of Mr. R. B. Finlay, who has already a rising reputation 
at the Bar, and whose speech against the Bill made an impression, 
not only from its clearness and vigour, but from a certain native 
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force and charm, a Scotchness, so to speak, which made it the 
representative speech of a representative man. The Con- 
servatives had perhaps hardly a fair chance in the debate, for 
they were muzzled half the time by the orders of their chief 
and, when the muzzle was taken off, they were handicapped in 
the race for the Speaker’s eye by the fact that half the Liberal 
party wanted to speak against the Bill, so that the Speaker had 
to choose the opponents very often from the same side of the 
House as its supporters. An exception should also be made in 
favour of Mr. Henry Fowler, who, in his speech from the 
Treasury Bench, gave evidence that he possesses a genuine 
oratorical power, which those who are only acquainted with his 
dry official manner would hardly divine. But if these were the 
only new reputations made, several old reputations were 
enhanced. J.ord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Sir Henry James had all won for themselves the title of 
statesmen ; which is not lightly given by the public or the press 
in this country, and they had all secured for themselves places 
in the front rank of the Liberal party, which those who know 
the superfluity of talents in that body are aware is only possible 
to men of real and rare ability. But Lord Hartington has 
always been suspected of imsouciance, Mr. Chamberlain of 
sectarianism, and Mr. Goschen of intellectual frigidity, while Sir 
Henry James has hitherto discovered in his spee eches nothing but 
the nebulous precision of Vist Prius. All these men have risen 
to the level of the occasion, and have proved that they possess 
the wide range and high courage of great men. Lord Hartington, 
with an obvious effort, shook off the» nonchalance of New market, 
and, as his speech and his manifesto show, he is for once terribly 
in earnest. Lord Hartington’s position is perfectly unassailable 
before the world. He refused to join the Gladstone Cabinet in 
January, and as the heir to a dukedom he cannot be suspected 
of the sensuality of power. But Mr. Goschen’s scalding in- 
vective and “hallow’d fire” were perhaps the greatest surprise 
to those who have known him as the cold and calculating 
economist, who loves his library and his peace better than 
“the applause of listening senates.” It is difficult to 
say why Mr. Chamberlain has failed to strike any echoing 
note of sympathy in the popular breast, for his creed 1 

eminently sympathetic, if unpractical, and why he has failed to 
impress the public with a sense of the loftiness of his aim, Whiat- 
soever the cause, “ the deposed first consul of the Caucus ” is very 
generally set down as a self- seeking and interested politician, and 
his opposition to Mr. Gladstone has exposed him to the bitterest 
innuendo and unpopularity. It has been said by Carlyle, that if a 
man can withstand the roar of an angry multitude, his work will 
be done on a platform and will live. Tried by this test, Mr. 
Chamberlain is a really great man, and his work will live whet 
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\[r, Gladstone’s is forgotten. Mr. Gladstone is either at the top 
of the wave, or he is nowhere; he is popular or nothing; when 
he is unpopular he retires. No man could have had a more 
appalling task than Mr. Chamberlain when he rose to speak 
against the second reading of the Bill. He had been told, and 
he knew the truth of it, that he held the fate of the bill, of the 
(lovernment, of Parliament itself, in the palm of his hand; he had 
to face eighty-six Parnellites, who knew it too, and he spoke 
surrounded by Radicals, most of whom regarded him as a traitor, 
with no higher motive than personal figure. It was not the 
novelty of his arguments, or his rhetoric, that struck the specta- 
tor, for he had nothing new to say, but the consummate courage 
of the man, while it must be said there was a depth of feeling 
about his peroration, referring to his personal motives and posi- 
tion, which no one would have suspected to underlie the spruce 
and jocund exterior of the member for Birmingham. Sir Henry 
James has undoubtedly made a hit. Lawyers are by common 
consent looked upon as political Swiss. Sometimes they are 
treacherous Swiss, like Wedderburn ; sometimes they are saintly 
Swiss, like Cairns; and sometimes they are sinning Swiss, like 
Westbury ; but it is always perfectly understood that they take 
one side or the other in politics, according as the Liberal or Con- 
servative party offers at the time the best chance of promotion. 
A disinterested lawyer, therefore, who refuses the woolsack, 
because he objects to a bill, is regarded with the same incredulous 
wonder by the hack politicians as that with which a roué looks 
upon a repentant Magdalen. There is only one parallel instance, 
we believe, on record, and that was the case of Roundell Palmer’s 
speaking and voting against Mr. Gladstone’s bill for Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Sir Henry James has enormously 
improved his position in the House of Commons, in London 
society, and even at"the bar, by his conduct in this Home Rule 
business, and as he is rich, and unmarried, there is no reason to 
suppose he really envies Lord Herschell his ten thousand a year. 
These four have been the most prominent figures of the debate, 
next, of course, to the central figure of all, the aged Samson, who 
is apparently tugging with all his might at the pillars of the 
constitution, One reputation has been decidedly eclipsed by the 
course of the debate. For some reason or other, Lord Randolph 
Churchill has chosen to efface himself, and this unusual conduct 
has made him the object of much speculation and some unjust 
suspicion, It was pretty widely whispered that if he did not 
speak it was because he had not a free hand, because his withers 
Were not unwrung, because, in plain words, he had intrigued 
with Mr. Parnell, when in office, and had compromised himself 
on the subject of Home Rule. These suspicions came to a head 
on the last night of the debate, when Mr. Parnell announced, in 
his staccato style, that he had had communications with a member 
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of the late cabinet, who had offered him a Parliament in Dublin, 
with power to protect Irish mdustries. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

gave this statement an unqualified and categorical denial, and 
called upon Mr. Parnell to name the member of the late Govern. 
ment who had made the offer in question. The whole House 
resounded with shouts of “Name! name!” a cry in which Lord 
Randolph ostentatiously joined ; but Mr. Parnell declined to give 
the name until he had the permission of the statesman himself 
It turned out afterwards that the culpable minister was not Lord 
Randolph, but Lord Carnarvon ; and though no one doubts his 
word that he pledged himself to nothing, not even to an opinion 
in favour of Home Rule, unquestionably the interview between 
him and Mr. Parnell was an indiscretion, for which the Tory 
party will probably suffer. 

At last the talking was done ; all the solemn forms of a parlia- 
mentary trial had been gone through; it only remained to take 
the verdict. At ten minutes past one on the morning of Tuesday, 
the 8th of June, the electric bells rang men in to the most 
momentous division, certainly in the century, possibly in our 
whole history. For weeks past the result of this division had 
been the subject of unceasing speculation, in the clubs, in society, 
and in the city. When Mr. Chamberlain sat down a member of 
the Cabinet is reported to have said, “ You’ve run the old man 
to earth at last.” But up to the last minutes the Ministerial 
Tapers were confident of a majority of ten, while the Opposition 
Tadpoles were certain of a majority varying from thirty to forty. 
The conversion at the last minute of Sir Joseph Pease, who, 
after speaking against the bill, said he would vote for it, would, it 
was asserted, carry great weight, while the Prime Minister's 
summing up was contidently expected to rally the waverers to 
his side. The majority against the bill was, as everybody knows, 
thirty, the Ayes being 311, and the Noes 341. The Conservative 
party is in a most “remarkable state of discipline and health, 
for in answer to the five-lined whip, absolutely every Conserva- 
tive walked into the lobby, with two exceptions, Mr. Macar tney, 
who had typhoid fever, and Sir Robert Peel, who has since ex- 
plained that he is a Home Ruler. On the announcement of the 
numbers the passions that had been pent up for three weeks 
burst forth in shouts of triumph and yells of defiance. It must 
be confessed that, though much may be pardoned to men labour- 
ing under strong excitement, the aspect and behaviour of the 
Parnellites was unlovely, and is not likely to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. Epithets the reverse of parliamentary 
were hurled at the Conservatives, and as the crowd surged 
towards the door, some of the remarks about Mr. Chamberlain 
inspired uneasiness. It must, however, in fairness be added, that 
since the division the Irish leaders have behaved with great 
moderation. 
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Between Monday and Thursday the clubs were crowded, and 
the speculation as to what Gladstone would do was more furious 
and quite as incorrect as the forecasts of the division. Many men 
were quite certain that there would be no dissolution, just 
because everybody said there was going to be one. Others 
Jeclared that after a majority of thirty the Premier would never 
Jare to dissolve, while others had private information that the 
Queen would refuse to grant a dissolution, but would send for 
Lord Hartington. Taper and Tadpole, however, bade their men 
be ready, and before Thursday it had become quite certain that 
Mr. Gladstone would dissolve. Nobody was therefore really 
surprised when the Prime Minister announced that he had 
advised Her Majesty to dissolve the present Parliament, and 
that Her Majesty had been graciously pleased to accept that 
advice. 

And so the Parliament of 1885 has come to an end, after a brief 
and troubled existence of six months. Its life was an uneasy 
dream, and its new members have fluttered through their little 
day more like ephemeral insects, or perplexed phantoms, than 
the solid members of Parliament of former days. The shortest 
Parliament of Queen Victoria's reign, Lord Derby’s Parliament of 
1858, lived for one year and eleven months. Never was Parlia- 
ment elected under apparently brighter auspices, never were 
higher hopes formed of its legislative career than of this one, 
which has been so rudely dissolved by an imperious Minister. 
With the sure instinct of the demagogue, Mr. Gladstone has 
appealed from the decision of thenewly-elected representatives, most 
of whom are men of education and property, to the masses, and 
in doing so he has branded his opponents as “class, and the 
dependents of class.” If this is not political incendiarism, the 
word has no meaning. ’ 

But something more than a Parliament, which can be re- 
elected, has been broken up. A great political party has been 
broken up, which cannot be reunited, and which has hitherto 
been an integral and honourable part of our national life. 
The Liberal party has been shattered into three parties. Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain have each 
issued separate manifestoes to the country, and made their appeal 
to different sections of the public. The supremacy of Parliament 
is already gone, and the supremacy of the platform substituted 
in its place, and it remains to be seen whether a great empire can 
be governed by public meetings. By the middle of July the 
constituencies will have returned their answer, Aye or No, to 
the most difficult and complicated problem that was ever sub- 
uitted to their decision, and every serious man must desire that 
the answer will be clear and decisive. Whether it is to be 
Repeal or Union, every one must see that if the masses have no 
‘lear answer to give, the reign of anarchy has begun. In the 
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meantime Mr. Gladstone has started on another “ pilgrimage of 
passion” to the North. It is to be hoped that the English and 
Scotch electors will at least see that it is not a question betweey 
us and the Irish nation, but between us and the National 
League. 

On the Continent, luckily for us, the Eastern question has 
assumed a temporary quiescence, and Greece has ended by 
admitting the unanswerable argument of the pacific blockade, a 
new term, by the way, in the language of diplomacy. 

The most remarkable event of the month abroad has un. 
doubtedly been the suicide of the King of Bavaria, who was 
found drowned, together with his physician, Dr. Gudden, in five 
feet of water. There is little room for doubt that the king was 
violently mad, and that, as is usual with thwarted maniacs, he 
destroyed his would-be preserver. Dr. Gudden was a powerful 
man, and it is almost certain that the king overpowered him in 
a struggle in the water. The Bavarians have certainly shown 
themselves to be a most monarchical and long-suffering popula. 
tion, for few peoples would have stood so long the extravaganees 
of a ruler, whom all the world regarded as a lunatic. The 
solitary and midnight performances of Wagner in the royal 
theatre, the dismissal of the chamberlain who was detected 
in the act of looking on, remind one of the old-world eccen- 
tricities of the absolute sovereigns of the dark ages, and show 
that Bavaria is one of the backwaters of civilisation. Nov, 
the good people of Bavaria are much exercised about the suc 
cessor to their throne. The rightful heir is Otto, the brother 
of Ludwig, but, as he also is mad, a Regent has been appointed 
in the person of Luitpold, his uncle, and the nice consti 
tutional question has been started, whether a madman can le 
crowned. It appears that Ludwig has left no will behind, but 
debts to the amount of five or six million marks. We, too, hada 
mad monarch, in the person of George the Third, who had five 
fits of insanity, but luckily his mania did not take the form d 
building castles, or keeping mistresses, or patronising operas. 1 
the contrary, George the Third was probably the most popular 
king that ever sat upon the throne, for he was a simple and 
religious man, and his disease only took the form of fancying 
himself dead, of conversing with imaginary persons, and shedding 
copious tears. His most dangerous delusion was a violent dread 
of Papacy, and there can be no doubt that, in his obstinate 
opposition to the emancipation of the Catholics, which there 
reason to believe Mr. Pitt would gladly have conceded, he } 
responsible for a large part of the present Irish difficulty. 
Ludwig used to go to bed at sunrise, and get up at two o’clock 
p-m., dine at eight, and then scamper about the countr y ina 
carriage and four at full gallop. He was always building housts 
on the tops of mountains, and on islets in the middle of lakes 
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where he used to fly for retirement. He was a man of really 
refined tastes, and of clear judgment, despite a chronic inflamma- 
tion of the cerebral membrane. 

In France the chief topic of discussion has been M. de 
Freveinet’s Bill for the Expulsion of the Princes. The first 
clause of the Bill has passed the Senate, and it is rumoured that 
M. Waddington and several other ambassadors at foreign courts 
will throw up their appointments. It would be difficult to 
imagine any policy more foolish from a Republican point of view 
than this persecution of the families of fallen dynasties. It is a 
confession of weakness, and the surest way to rekindle the 
smouldering fires of Royalist and Imperialist feeling. “The punish- 
ment of wits enhances their authority,’ said Lord Bacon, “and a 
forbidden writing is thought to be a certain spark of truth, that 
flies up in the faces of those who seek to tread it out.” This is as 
true of forbidden men as it is of forbidden books. The Chamber 
of Deputies passed the bill for what is called the Limited 
Expulsion of the Princes on the 14th of June, and it remains 
to be seen whether the Senate, with its broader culture and 
calmer spirit, will commit the bétise of ratifying this act of 
ostracism, which cannot fail to discredit the cause of Republics 
all over the Continent. Considerable excitement was caused in a 
thin, expiring House of Commons by the news that, in violation 
of the most solemn international obligations entered into by the 


. French Government with England in 1878 and renewed in 1883, 


ro) 


French troops had occupied the New Hebrides, and hoisted the 
French flag at Sandwich and Malacolo. It appears that a French 
trading company had sent a number of artisans to work on the 
islands, and that some of these were massacred by the natives. 
The survivors applied to their employers for protection, and the 
Company applied in turn to the French Governor of New 
Caledonia to send troops to protect French subjects in the New 
Hebrides. Two French ships were accordingly sent to the places 
where the Frenchmen were in danger, but M. de Freycinet has 
assured our ambassador at Paris, Lord Lyons, that though a 
temporary post might be established till quiet was restored, the 
measure had no political significance whatever, and France had 
no intention of occupying the New Hebrides. Subsequently 
M. de Freycinet repeated his assurance that France had no 
designs affecting the political condition of these islands, and that 
she held herself bound by her engagements to England, and he 
added that he did not know whether in fact any troops had been 
landed, but if there had been any put on shore, they would 
be withdrawn directly the emergency had passed away. It 
iS Interesting to compare with this language that of the press 
of Noumea, which congratulates the French Republic on 
the annexation of the New Hebrides. The whole affair has 
been exaggerated, and with Lord Rosebery at the Foreign 
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Office, the French flag, if it has been hoisted, will be hauled 
down. 

This month has witnessed a remarkable revival of trade in the 
States, and the marriage of President Cleveland to Miss Folsom, 
American securities have once more recovered their prices, and 
whether it is owing to the prospects of a good cereal crop, or to 
the suppression of the Chicago riots, things in the States once 
more look “glittering,” as their own commercial men would say, 
The disturbances at Chicago and elsewhere undoubtedly revealed 
an underground organisation which was startlingly complete in 
its details; but it is creditable and consolatory to remember 
that the leaders were professional continental anarchists. The 
American citizen is much too shrewd to be an anarchist, and the 
masses in the United States are untainted with Jacobinism, 
though the Irish and German immigrants, who become enfran- 
chised, are undoubtedly a disturbing factor; though as the coun- 
try becomes more and more settled up, this tide of immigration 
must in time cease. 

There is rather bad news from Central Asia. Colonel 
Lockhart’s mission, whose object was rather mysterious, but 
was said to be the winning over the Central Asian chiefs to 
watch Russian action, left Chitral some time ago to join the 
Afghan Boundary Commission. Colonel Lockhart was accom- 
panied by Colonel R. G. Woodthorpe, R.E., Major Barrow, and 
Dr. Giles, and it is now reported, though officially denied, that 
he is, surrounded, and unable either to proceed or to return. 
We are getting rather accustomed to scares from Central Asia, 
and the danger of a war with Russia, like the poor, is always 
with us. 

The marriage of Madame Adelina Patti with M. Nicolini has 
excited some interest in the public mind. It appears that 
Madame Patti's matrimonial experiences have been varied. She 
was, of course, married to the Marquis de Caux in the orthodox 
dual way, once before the Mayor, and then again in the Church. 
But she has already been married twice to M. Nicolini, once 
abroad by the rite of the Greek Church, and once by the French 
Vice-Consulate at Swansea. This time she has been married by 
banns at the parish church of Ystradgynlais, where she is much 
beloved by her neighbours for her generosity. 

Another social event, less savoury, but even more interesting 
to a certain section of the public, has been Sir James Hannen‘ 
decision to grant the petition of the Queen’s Proctor to reopen 
the case of Crawford v. Dilke, upon the ground that certain 
material witnesses were not produced at the trial. Sir Charles 
Dilke will not be allowed to appear by counsel, but he will be 
put in the witness-box, and cross-examined by the counsel for 
the Queen’s Proctor. What effect this proceeding may have 
upon the Chelsea election it will be interesting to watch. 
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We are rapidly approaching the Niagara of a General Election. 
The most sanguine and shortsighted own to a certain amount of 
anxiety. The riots in the North of Ireland are not reassuring, 
and the Prince Resident taking a plébiscite was not more deter- 
mined to win, quocunque modo, than Mr. Gladstone. After all, 
“the gov ernment of a multitude by a multitude isa self-cancel- 
ling business, and ends in zero.” 


A. A, B. 



















































CARLYLE AND THE OPEN 
SECRET OF HIS LIFE. 


“THE chief elements of my little destiny 
have long lain deep below view or sur- 
mise, and never will norcan be known to 
any son of Adam. ... Let me and my 
bewildered wrestlings lie buried here 
and be forgotten swiftly of all the world. 
.. + The confused world never under- 
stood me, nor will understand me and 
my poor affairs.” 

Thus Carlyle wrote in his private 
journal three years after the publi- 
cation of “ Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches.” Some thirty-three years 
later, the unhappy mode in which, 
within a few weeks of Carlyle’s 
death,, his “kind, considerate, and 
ever faithful friend, James Anthony 
Froude,” discharged the sacred 
trust confided to him made “all 
the world” only too familiar with 
the dead author’s “ poor affairs.” 
Yet the fierce light that beat upon 
the personality of Carlyle during 
the controversy which followed the 
publication of the ‘‘ Reminiscences”’ 
would seem to have failed to reveal 
the secret of his life. So, at any 
rate, we learn from Mr. Larkin, 
who, in an octavo volume of nearly 
four hundred pages, seeks to show 
that Carlyle was anxious to achieve 
distinction in practical statesman- 
ship, eager to become a leader of 
social reform in England. 

“He longed to be doing something 
instead of, as he says, eloquently writing 
and talking about it; to be a kind of 
king or leader in the practical activities 





‘Carlyle and the Open Secret of his 
Life.” By HenRyY LARKIN. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 1886, 
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of life; not a mere prophet, for ever 
and for ever prophesying. ‘This was the 
stern burden laid upon him from the 
beginning. He felt that he had been 
commissioned to do something effectual 
for the world; and he could find no 
practical outlook for what he believed 
to be his God-given powers and energy ” 
(p. 74). “In whatever he wrote he 
steadily kept a definite aim before him, a 
loadstar, as he often calls it, beyond that 
of mere literature, however excellent” 
(p. 87). “He longed to find free scope 
for his irrepressible organising and social 
energies ; and, not finding it, his life was 
the constant misery to him which we 
know” (p. 159). “We may accept 
Carlyle’s warnings, or we may utterly 
reject them; but no one who thought- 
fully realises the stern significance of 
his consistent and unceasing efforts 
ought to be able to doubt that his fore- 
bodings of perplexity and disaster, and 
his earnest desire to save his country 
from itself, were not only very real 
feelings in his heart, but were literally 
the secret burden of his life” (p. 303). 
“ His heart’s desire was to make history, 
not merely to write about what others 
had made” (p. 343). 

It was in furtherance of this aim 
that Carlyle so long and zealously 
occupied himself with Social Re- 
form and Condition-of-England 
questions. In Lady Ashburton’s 
desire to promote this, “ the one 
great unspoken ambition of his 
life,” which she had divined, is 
found the explanation of his in- 
timacy with that brilliant woman 
of society and of her friendly in- 
terest in him. In his eventual 
failure to realise this ambition we 
have the cause of the scornful 
impatience, ignoble irritability, and 
sometimes almost despairing misery 
which fretted that great, sensitive, 
passionate soul. 
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“Mr. Froude says, ‘Up to this time’ 
_the date of Sir Robert Peel’s death— 
‘Carlyle had perhaps some hope or pur- 
nose of being a actively in public 
life, All idea of this kind, if he ever 
seriously entertained it, had now van- 
ished.” How very seriously and even 
solemnly he had through life actually 
entertained such a hope, and how tra- 
gically his whole soul was now crushed 
within him, will, I think, no longer be 
doubtful” (p. 291). 


Mr. Larkin’s fanciful theory rests 
on very slight foundations. He lays 
much stress on Carlyle’s own assur- 
ance that he had “far other than 
literary aims.” But Mr. Larkin 
has told us that people every- 
where believed that Carlyle had no 
real aim at all beyond that of 
startling, astonishing, and discon- 
certing those who listened to him, 
and that even the more thoughtful 
of his readers regarded his most 
earnest thoughts as the brilliant yet 
cumbrous sport of a genius, over- 
flowing with ideas and wild sugges- 
tion too crude for articulate utter- 
ance. Carlyle was not ignorant of 
the prevalent impression; and, in a 
letter to Emerson, says of “ Sartor 
- Resartus”’ that it “ was earnestly 
meant and written, and contains 
no voluntary falsehood of mine.” 
The acquisition of spiritual influ- 
ence, not of literary fame, was the 
goalof Carlyle’s aspiration. But the 
general recognition of his genius 
was not accompanied by any con- 
siderable acceptance of his teaching. 
“The Writer of a Book,” Carlyle 
asks, “is not he a Preacher, preach- 
ing not to this parish or that, on 
this day or that ; but to all men, in 
all times and places?” And here 
was a Preacher, “ uttering forth, in 
such way as he has, the inspired 
soul of him—all that a man, in any 
case, can do,” only to find himself 
looked upon as merely an eloquent 
writer, somewhat too frantic in the 
energy of his rhetoric. Surely, this 
affords adequate explanation of 
Carlyle’s assertion about other than 
literary aims. 

The evidence, consisting of ex- 
tracts from Carlyle’s books, adduced 
by Mr. Larkin in maintenance of 
his contention, serves but to show 
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the weakness of his case. Nor can 
any substantiation of his theory be 
found in Carlyle’s letters. “Ut 
clavis portam, sic pandit epistola 
pectus.” ‘Vhe Carlyle-Emerson 
Correspondence gives most valuable 
insight into the mind and character 
of Carlyle. If he had cherished the 
aspiration ascribed to him by Mr. 
Larkin, assuredly, some indication 
thereof could be found in his letters 
to the man to whom he wrote, “ It 
remains true, and will remain, what 
I have often told you, that properly 
there is no voice in this world 
which is so completely human to 
me, which fully understands all I 
say, and with clear sympathy and 
sense answers to me, but your voice 
only.” It is inconceivable that to 
such a friend Carlyle would have 
been wholly reticent concerning 
what we are now asked to believe 
was the motive ambition of his 
career. But throughout this cor- 
respondence, extending over eight- 
and-thirty years, he makes no sign. 
In it, however, is disclosed the 
clue to the misery of his life. 
“The nerves,” says Cabanis, “ they 
are the man.” The heroine in, if 
we rightly remember, Emile Au- 
gier’s play, Le Mariage d’Olympe, 
says that the-dispositions of men 
depend on the state of their sto- 
machs, a proposition also implied in 
Swift’s characteristically broad 
criticism of Whiston, the trans- 
lator of Josephus. Carlyle, while 
working at his “ French Revolu- 
tion,” wrote to Emerson that it 
was the dreadfullest labour (with 
these nerves, this liver) I ever un- 
dertook.” “These nerves, this 
liver:” we have here the open 
secret of his bitterness, of his hot 
displeasure against his work, of his 
sensitiveness to life’s pains, and his 
indifference to its pleasures. The 
publication of his “ French Revo- 


~ lution” placed Carlyle in a position 


second to none of living writers. 
But neither this success, nor the 
high place in popular estimation 
to which he afterwards attained 
brought him any deliverance from 
his burden. Schiller, ina very fine 
passage, relates how, amid the la- 
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vishly magnificent display, and 
loud, unrestrained outbursts of 
genuine rejoicing wherewith the 
Flemish States through which he 
passed sought to do honour to his 
presence, Philip remained un- 
moved: ‘ Philipps Auge blieb fin- 
ster:” the costly festivities, the 
heartfelt acclamations won from 
him no approving smile. J inster 
would Carlyle have remained, had 
he realised to the full the ambition 
with which Mr. Larkin’s lively 
fancy has credited him on such 
slender grounds. 


EMIGRANT LIFE IN 
KANSAS.* 


Tue writer of this book has appa- 
rently spent some five or six yeurs 
in Kansas, and gives us, in down- 
right western language, not with- 
out picturesqueness, an account of 
a life (to our comparatively effemi- 
nate nature) full of hard work and 
adventure but fearfully rough and 
uncivilised. Certainly no intending 
emigrant who should happen to read 
it can complain that the truth has 
not been told him beforehand. 

The author’s advice to settlers is 
enough in itself to deter any one not 
possessed of the strongest of con- 
stitutions. You must make up 
your mind to rough it—and the 
rough is certainly very rough. Rise 
early, retire late, sleep on a hard 
board or floor without pillow ; in- 
doors or out of doors being a matter 
of total indifference. You must 
cook, wash, mend, etc., for yourself ; 
you must despise appearances ; 
must not object to patches on your 
clothes, and think yourself lucky 
if they are of the same colour, nor 
must you think yourself peculiar 
though you may wear brown pants 
patched with pieces of flour-sacks 
marked with brand, stating price 
and quality of flour in blue letters. 
You must be indifferent alike to 

“Emigrant Life in Kansas.’’ By 
Percy B. Essutt. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1886. 
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tropic heat or arctic cold, must 
discard comforts, to say nothing of 
luxuries, and be thankful for bare 
necessaries ; must also see very few 
people, and those, perhaps, not 
altogether of the kind you would 
associate with in England. If, how- 
ever, you are willing to work and 
willing to be taught, you mayalways 
depend on a livelihood, and in a 
few years on a competency. 

To young and strong men such a 
life as described by Mr. Ebbutt (we 
can well understand) would present 
very great charms, and to other 
readers the experiences of a western 
pioneer cannot but prove most 
attractive, the more that the story 
is told with much quiet humour and 
shrewd appreciation of character. 
We regret that our limits will, in 
conclusion, allow us to quote but 
one specimen of the work, viz., a 
report of a marriage solemnised be- 
fore a local magistrate or “‘ squire’ 
in the prompt and _ business-like 
fashion (no doubt) peculiar to the 
district, as thus :-— 

Squire : “ Have him ? ’ 

Bride: “Yes.” 

Squire: “ Have her ?” 

Bride greom: ” Kinder.’’ 

Squire : “ Done—One Dollar.” 
This is perhaps a little shorter 
than usual, but the ceremony is 
always simple. 





vil BALLAD LORE.’ ” 


THE Countess Martinengo-Cesares- 
co’s little book is the latest,-and a 
very favourable example of the 
fresh impetus that the study of 
ballads has recently received at the 
hands of the folk-lorists. From 
the statute of Elizabeth, which en- 
acted that the ballad-singer should 
be prohibited from his occupation 
and classed with “rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy beggars,’— 
“ Beggars they are with one consent, 
And rogues by Act of Parliament,”— 





*« Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs,” 
By the CoUuNTESS MARTINENGO-CESA- 
Resco. London: George Redway. 1886. 
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down to the year 1765, when the 
“ Percy Reliques’* were first pub- 
lished, ballad poetry had fallen 
into disrepute ; the appearance of 
Bishop Percy's noted collection, 
however, at once re-awakened an in- 
terest in this branchof verse. People 
who were getting wearied of the 
classical forms of the eighteenth 
century gladly turned, as to a new 
source of refreshment, to the 
natural peetry of the people, and 
ballad hunting and ballad writing 
soon came to be the fashionable 
amusement of the day. Hosts of 
rivals to, or imitators of, the “ Percy 
Reliques ” appeared, amongst them 
Herder’s ‘* Volkslieder ” (1782), 
Scott’s ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border” (1802), Fauriel’s Greek 
“ Chansons ” (1824), to mention 
only a few of those most widely 
known. The poets of the “ cul- 
tured classes,’ from Goethe and 
Scott down to the latest apostle 
of to-day, followed suit. Those 
familiar with folk-verse know why— 
they know its subtle charm ; in it 
they have breathed the fresh air of 
the soil; they feel the power of its 
pure, unalloyed humanity, and can 
only wonder that it should have 
been within the power of legisla- 
tion to have repressed it, even if 
only for a time. To such we need 
only name and recommend the 
Countess Martinengo’s book, warn- 
ing them, however, that it deals 
almost entirely with Italian folk- 
poetry. There are a few chapters 
of a more general nature, but even 
these are mainly based on the 
authoress’ intimate acquaintance 
with the peasantry of the South. 
That on “ Nature in Folk-Songs ” 
and those on ‘The Inspiration of 
Death ” and “ The Idea of Fate” 
in folk-songs are the best. Her 
article on “The Diffusion of 
Ballads,” which occupies only some 


*“Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, to- 
gether with some few of later date.” By 
l'HomAS Percy, D.D., Bishop of Dro- 
more, Edited by Henry B. WHEATLEY, 
F.S.A. 3 vols. “London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Lowrey & Co. 1886. 
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thirty-four pages,is weak. She en- 
deavours to cover too wide a field 
without having sufficiently studied 
the researches of others, especially 
those of the more recent German 
mythographers, in the same depart- 
ment. The authoress wisely re- 
frains from theorising too much, 
Where she does suggest naturalis- 
tic interpretations of mythical 
stories, she is generally moderate ; 
but we must protest against her 
idea, which she herself, we think, 
feels to be too far-stretched, and 
which was originally contributed to 
the Archivio per lo Studio delle Tra- 
dizioni Popolari, that the invocation 


“ Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 
Or else I'll beat you as black as a coal,” 


may be an appeal to the dawn, 
because horns having, in antiquity, 
been associated with rays of light. 
But, so far as Italian folk-poetry, 
pure and simple, is concerned, her 
book at once takes a prominent 
position, and even though not 
wholly comprehensive, will be likely 
to rank as a standard authority. 
The new edition of the “ Percy 
Reliques,” edited by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, requires only our formal 
acknowledgment. Mr. Wheatley’s 
‘‘ General Introduction,” “ Addi- 
tional Prefaces,” notes and glossary, 
give evidence of his wide biblio- 
graphical and critical knowledge, 
and materially assist the student of 
comparative ballad-lore. We have 
only to add that the three volumes 
are excellently printed on an antique 
paper that savours of the past, and 
together form a book that internally 
and externally is very captivating. 





— 


GROUND RENTS.* 
Tuts is a clearly-written little book 


- by a professional man, who practi- 


cally understands the details of 
what he is talking about, and has 
the knack of making his view of 
a subject clear to the unlearned 
sense. The book is written from 


* “Ground Rents and _ Building 
Leases.” By C. H. SARGANT, Barrister- 
at-Law. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1886. 
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the landlord’s point of view, and 
the author perhaps is over-earnest 
in his protests that this view is not 
a mere interested one on his part, 
but springs from real conviction. 
The protests are needless; Mr. 
Sargant has a perfect right to 
opinions so competently expressed, 
and we should as soon think of 
accepting his conclusions as of 
doubting his sincerity. The book 
may be not unfairly described as a 
kind of reply to Messrs. Broadhurst 
and Reid, on the subject of Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement. Some parts 
of the work are singularly well 
done. This is particularly true of 
the chapter on the Determination 
of Ground Rent, where the calcu- 
lations of ‘‘ the reasonably substan- 
tial builder ” [is this phrase a bitter 
irony on Mr. Sargant’s part ?] are 
explained on common-sense prin- 
ciples, and made really intelligible. 
In just such accounts of practical 
matters the author excels, and the 
gift is not very usual of excellence 
in such things. But we fail alto- 
gether to follow him in his uses of 
some recognised economic words. 
This very chapter, dealing with the 
bargain between landlord and 
builder; says,—‘It is assumed 
throughout that there is no 
monopoly on either side.” To us it 
seems axiomatic that monopoly on 
the landlord’s side of sucha bargain 
is of its very essence. True, our 
author says, the builder can betake 
himself to another neighbourhood ; 
but what if there are no other 
neighbourhoods to go to? And the 
assumption is very often quite 
false as a fact. The neighbour- 
hood in question being the only 
one left unbuilt on near a railway 
station, the landlord is master of 
the situation. And the non-recog- 
nition of this point of view seems 
to us to mar the merit of some 
otherwise very valuable and sensi- 
ble remarks about the relation of 
landlord and tenant in the poorer 
class of tenement houses. On the 
whole, we do not think that Messrs. 
Broadhurst and Reid are answered 
by Mr. Sargant ; but we can cer- 
tainly recommend the readers of 
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the one to also peruse the other, 
Space will not admit of our criticis. 
ing fully the application of the 
Ricardian Theory to the occupation- 
rents of houses. But we may 
point out that one defect of that 
treatment of the subject is, that the 
effect of a general rise of house 
rent in falling on the payers of 
the lowest tenement rents, does 
not meet the recognition it merits. 
A rise of house rents, say from £50 
to £60 per annum, tends to increase 
the competition for what were £40 
houses. These also rise in rent, 
increasing the competition for what 
were £30 houses, and so on, till the 
2s.a week room is reached. Here 
there is nothing lower, so the com- 
petition, increased from above, 
raises these rents, and for such 
tenants there is no escape. 

But we must not represent our 
author as hostile to reform of all 
kinds. On the contrary, he proposes 
some sweeping and liberal changes. 
And we take our leave of him with 
a cordial wish that he may live to 
see them all thoroughly carried out. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 
OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


THE object of this compilation is 
stated by the author to be to satisfy 
“an increasingly felt want among 
teachers, viz., of an exposition of the 
elements of mental science in their bear- 
ing on the work of training and develop- 
ing the mind of the young.” 

The work of an expounder is a very 
useful one. Many a student is 
deterred from the pursuit of philo- 
sophy by the difficulty of the lan- 
guage, and the intricacy of the 
reasoning, and a marked benefit is 
conferred by anauthor who presents 
the truths of philosophy in simple 


* “The Teacher’s Handbook of 
Psychology,” on the basis of “ Outlines of 
Psychology,” by JAMES SULLY, M.A., 
Lecturer on the Theory of Education in 
the College of Preceptors, London ; 
Examiner for the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, University of Cambridge, etc. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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language and easy sequence, who 
does, in fact, for the original 
writers in any branch of the sub- 
ject what Dumont did for Bent- 
ham. 

The chief requirements in a book 
of which this is the object, are 
lucidity and precision. ‘The mean- 
ing of each sentence should be 
easily apprehended and unambigu- 
ous. We fear that the student who 
takes up this book in the hope of 
finding psychology made to him 
either simple or impressive will be 
disappointed, and will be even less 
able than before to answer the 
questions, “ Is psychology really a 
science ?’’ ‘What definite rules 
does it give us for our guidance in 
practical education?” -“Is there 
more danger in encouraging or in 
restraining a child’s imagination, 
and on what principle are we to 
draw the line?” ‘ How far can a 
child be led to discovery of truth 
for himself, and in what respects 
must he be contented with au- 
thority ?” 

The faults of the book are two- 
fold: the style is involved ; the con- 
clusions are vague. 

A few examples taken at random 
will illustrate the first fault. 


(1) “ By fixing the mental glance on 
it [a sense impression to be assimilated | 
the intellectual functions are brought to 
bear on it, and so it is drawn into the 
store of our mental possessions, ready to 
be woven into the fabric of our know- 
ledge” (p. 120). 


What the difference may be between 
the store of our mental possessions 
and the fabric of our knowledge, or 
between fixing the mental glance on 
a subject and bringing the intellec- 
tual functions to bear on it, is 
difficult to see. 


_ (2) “In its simplest form attention 
is amomentary direction of the attention 


(sic), due to the action of a powerful ~ 


Sensory stimulus, such as, etc.” 

_(3) “The power of sustained atten- 
tion grows with the ability to resist 
distractions and solicitations. The two 
capabilities are thus very closely con- 
nected with one another, and are both 


included in the term Concentration” 
(p. 96), 
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What are the two capabilities—that 
of sustained attention and that of 
resistance, or that of resisting dis- 
tractions and that of resisting soli- 
citations ? 

(4) “The leading motto of modern 
education, ‘ things before names,’ makes 
it desirable to base all definition on a 
comparison of real objects.” 

(It is difficult to see how a motto 
can make anything desirable. | 
“This truth is clearly recognised in 
teaching the elements of subjects that 
are commonly supposed to set out with 
definitions, as arithmetic, geometry, and 
physics.” 

By whom is it recognised? By 
those who suppose that we ought 
to set out with definitions? One 
would have thought it was neces- 
sary to insist on it because it is 
not clearly recognised. 

Examples of this kind may be 
culled from every page of the book. 

But still more fatal than the in- 
tricacy of style is the absence of 
definiteness in the results. It would 
almost seem as if the author, after 
reading a large number of books on 
the subject, had endeavoured to 
incorporate all the ideas of all these 
books, without reference to their 
being more or less contradictory ; 
every conclusion: is so hedged in 
with provisos,—* at the same time,” 
“in a sense,” “as a set off,” etc..— 
that it is difficult on any one ques- 
tion to say whether we agree with 
the author or not. 

The most valuable part of the 
bock consists of the lists given in 
notes and appendices of the authors 
consulted, lists which, if not exhaus- 
tive, at any rate indicate to a 
student the means of obtaining a 
wide acquaintance with what has 
been written on the subject. 


—_—— - 


LIFE OF JOSEPH HALL, D.D.* 


We thank Mr. Lewis for his very 
readable and interesting biography 
of Bishop Hall, and hope that his 

* “Tife of Joseph Hall, D.D.” By 


the Rev. GrorGE LEwIs, M.A. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1886, 
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work will secure the success its 
merits deserve. The works of 
Bishop Wordsworth, Jones, in his 
“Life of Hall,” and Peter Hall’s 
edition of the Bishop’s writings in 
twelve volumes, besides the com- 
pilations and notices of other 
authors, have rendered students 
acquainted with the history and 
writings of the prelate about whom 
Mr. Lewis discourses so pleasantly, 
and gives us a vivid picture of the 
troublous times and transition state 
of the Church, which Bishop Hall 
adorned both by his learning and 
piety. Joseph Hall, descended from 
a distinguished family on _ his 
mother’s side, was born towards 
the end of the sixteenth century ; 
at the early age of fifteen he entered 
Emmanuel College, founded soon 
after the time of Hall’s birth by 
Sir Walter Mowbray, and at the 
period of Hall's entrance the 
acknowledged centre of Puritanism 
at Cambridge. In 1595, when 
only twenty-one years cld, he 
became a fellow of his college, 
having greatly distinguished him- 
self in his academic course. While 
an undergraduate he published a 
series of clever poetical satires, 
“Virgidemiarum,’ which Mr. 
Lewis notices at some length. 
Hall’s first living was that of 
Halstead, or Hawstead, where he 
published a poem on the accession 
of James I., called “The King’s 
Prophecie, or Weeping Joy.” We 
refer our readers to Mr. Lewis's 
work for the interesting description 
he gives us of the supposed only 
remaining copy known to Peter 
Hall, who edited the Bishop’s 
works. In company with Sir 
Edmund Bacon, Hall, dressed as a 
layman, visited the Continent, and 
a very interesting sketch of this 
journey is given us. While at 
Hawstead the subject of our 
notice produced his well-known 
“Centuries of Meditations and 
Vows,” and we are pleasantly 
admitted to a view of the quiet 
work and life of Hall in his country 
cure, from which, however, on his 
appointment by Prince Henry to 
be his chaplain, he was soon to 
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emerge, being presented by the 
Earl of Norwich to the incumbency 
of Waltham, a living the renowned 
Fuller afterwards held. Here 
Hall still indulged his bent for 
study, and wrote his ‘“Charac- 
terisms of Vices,” the counterpart 
of his ‘‘ Characterisms of Virtues,” 
and ‘‘ Solomon’s Divine Arts,” while 
he entered into the controversy then 
raging between the king and the 
papists, publishing his “Serious Dis- 
suasion from Popery,”’ “The Peace of 
Rome,” and other works, amongst 
these being his ‘‘Common Apology 
of the Church of England,” directed 
against the growing power of the 
Brownists. While at Waltham, 
Hall began his famous ‘ Contem- 
plations,” the best known of all his 
works. In 1617 the deanery of 
Worcester was conferred upon him, 
and, while holding this appointment, 
Hall was selected as one of the 
English representatives at the 
Synod of Dort, where he so gained 
the esteem and respect of his con- 


Ffréres, that on his return he was 


presented with a gold medal (now 
in the possession of Emmanuel 
College) by the Synod. In 1627 
he became Bishop of Exeter, in 
his new position exhibiting great 
moderation at a period when the 
furious contest raging between the 
High Church party and the Puritans 
rendered this excé ptionally difficult. 
For Mr. Lewis’s defence of Hall 
against Professor Masson’s accusa- 
tion of his deference to Laud, and 
Hall’s moderation while holding the 
See of Exeter, we must refer the 
reader to chapters ix., xiil., and xiv. 
respectively, where these points are 
fully and successfully treated ; nor 
will space permit us to more than 
refer to Hall’s defence of the liturgy 
and discipline of the Church in an- 
tagonism to the views put forward 
in the“ Smectymnuus,” and the over- 
throw of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
with his proposal for a Synod for 
the solution of these difficulties, 
and the “Episcopacy by Divine 
Right.” For the description of the 
bishop’s translation to Norwich, his 
protest in conjunction with the 
Archbishop of York and the other 
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protesting bishops, his imprison- 
ment in the Tower, his contro- 
yersies, and his death, the volume 
itself must be consulted. Mr. 
Lewis has produced a most useful 
and interesting work. We would, 
however, suggest that a fuller re- 
ference to his authorities might 
with advantage be adopted in a 
new edition, and would be appre- 
ciated by those students who may 
wish to consult such sources for 
themselves. 


THE DAWN OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.* 


Tus is a verbatim reprint in one 
volume of the book issued last year, 
evidently printed from the same 
stereotypes, and including all the 
original illustrations, one hundred 
and fourteen in number. The 
printers have not been entirely 
successful in producing sharp im- 
pressions of the cuts in this edition, 
which is to be lamented, as they 
form a not unimportant element 
in the book, itself deserving of a 
hearty welcome in its present handy 
form. There are not yet too many 
books of the nature of Mr. Ashton’s, 
which, though admittedly merely a 
compilation, has been prepared with 
discrimination and judgment. The 
author’s previous works, notably his 
“Reign of Queen Anne,” have shown 
him to be a diligent and intelli- 
gent searcher amongst eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century news- 
papers, social and political pam- 
phlets, squibs, caricatures, and the 
like material for future historians ; 
and he is at the same time temper- 
ate, andas far as may be, unbiassed, 
and carefully avoids the numerous 
pitfalls that exist in historical 
sources of this kind. Altogether, 
the book may be safely recom- 


* “The Dawn of the Nineteenth 


Century in England: a Social Sketch 
of the Times.” By JoHN ASHTON. 


Popular edition. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1886. 
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mended both as profitable and 
amusing reading, and for a more 
scientific study of the times. 


GESTA CHRISTI* 


THE aim of the author of this 
book is to show how the genius of 
Christianity has developed and 
manifested itself in the progress of 
civilisation and culture ; and that 
these two terms may be considered 
to possess a fair claim to be re- 
garded as synonymous. Mr. Brace 
contends that there are certain 
principles and ideas which may be 
regarded as the inheritance of the 
human race, but that the stimulus 
imparted to these by the Christian 
faith—which the author takes care 
to distinguish from Church organisa- 
tion—has resulted in the progress 
of humanity, and the refinement of 
the habits of daily life. In support 
of these views the position of 
women under the Roman law and 
the Christian dispensation is con- 
trasted, and instances are given of 
the great advance made in personal 
purity and the sanctity of marri- 
age ; the abolition of slavery ; the 
spread of humanity in social life, in 
our laws, and in the conduct of 
war ; in temperance ; the growing 
spirit of toleration ; the increase of 
the spirit of freedom in our insti- 
tutions and government ; and the 
infusion of this refining power 
among non-Christian peoples. The 
work is divided into three sections, 
the Roman Period, the Middle Ages, 
and the Modern Period ; a chapter 
in this new edition being added on 
the relations of Christianity to Art 
in the Middle Ages. A very in- 
structive volume has been produced, 
which the student of history will 
find of considerable service, and we 
very cordially recommend its use 
to clergymen and others who may 





*“Gesta Christi.’ By C, Lovine 
BRACE. Second edition, with corrections 
and additions. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1886. 
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not have ready access to the 
authorities,and they are many,whom 
our author consults. The various 
subjects are intelligently handled 
and are treated from a broad stand- 
point, although an objection may 
be raised by those who contend that 
Christianity and the Church cannot 
be separated, and by others that an 
adequate recognition of the claims 
of Judaism, Classicism, and Buddh- 
ism, in the progress of culture and 
humanity has not been made. In 
our judgment, however, Mr. Brace 
has with remarkable success avoided 
the Charybdis of the one, and the 
Scylla of the other of these objec- 
tions. 































































































AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF FRIEDRICH FROBEL.* 























Ir is needless, at the present day, 
to insist on the value of Frébel’s 
work. The Kindergarten has taken 
its place in our elementary educa- 
tion, and its principles and methods 
are influencing, as far as Govern- 
ment. codes will allow, our primary 
schools. Unfortunately, both Fré- 
bel and his master Pestalozzi, are 
lamentably wanting in literary skill, 
and it is, no doubt, partly due to 
this that their writings have not 
hitherto been made accessible to 
English readers. The translators 
are to be congratulated on having 
taken the first step towards filling 
up this gap in our educational 
literature. Their choice of the 
autobiographical letter to the Duke 
of Meiningen has been a wise one, 
for not only is it unusually free 
from the serious faults of style and 
the admixture of transcendental 
philosophy which make most of 
Frébel’s works so tedious; but in 
giving a full account of his child- 
hood and youth, it throws much 
light on the development of his 
educational theories, and will be 




























































* “Autobiography of Friedrich F.b- 
bel.” Translated by E. MICHAELIS and 
H. K. Moore, B.A., Mus. Bac. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. 
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specially useful in counteracting 
the blind worship and servile con- 
formity into which Kindergarten 
teachers tend to fall. In the be- 
ginning, when quite a child, he js 
filled with an intense love of nature 
and devoted to the direct study of 
her works,—a devotion fostered, as 
he seems to think, by the spiritual 
and actual isolation to which the 
circumstances of his family life 
and his own over-sensitive nature 
condemned him, and then there 
grew out of this a habit of self- 
introspection which, under the in- 
fluence of the Lutheran theology, 
and the current transcendentalism, 
led him to despise the empirical 
study of nature, and to aim more 
and more at bringing his whole 
teaching under metaphysical prin- 
ciples, and applying at all points 
the Hegelian formula of contradic- 
tories. It would be a useful task to 
examine the Kindérgarten system, 
and show how far its methods are 
deduced from this _philoscphical 
basis, and what changes the rejec- 
tion of the Hegelianism would in- 
volve. Fortunately, however, this 
book is more concerned with facts 
than theories, and the majority of 
readers will probably most enjoy 
tracing the steps by which Frobel 
came to appreciate the educational 
value of boy’s games, and so formed 
the fundamental idea on which the 
Kindergarten is based. 

The translation has been ‘exe- 
cuted with great care: the style 
is indeed occasionally obscure and 
involved, but only because th 
German is more so. It is to be 
hoped that Madame Michaelis will 
continue her work and translate the 
account of the school at Keilhau. 


THE BASILISK.* 
Tue authors of “The Basilisk, 
evide ntly like the fat boy1 in * Pick- 
wick,” are anxious to make our fle 


sh 

* “The Basilisk.” By H. Porrincen 
STEPHENS and WAREHAM S&T. LEGER. 
Crowa Svo. iF oO 1don . Swan Sonnen: 
schein, Lowrey WX Co, 1886. 
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creep, and it must be said that they 
succeed very fairly well. 

Instead of the blind witness of 
a crime, as in ‘Called Back,” they 
vive us a blind man taken into a 
house where there are some very 
improper goings on indeed, as we 
soon discover, but the perpetrators 
feel secure in the knowledge of his 
blindness. This blindness, how- 
ever, is dissipated on the first 
evening of his arrival, and thence- 
forward the hero, still supposed to 
be blind by the other inmates of 
the house, and not daring, since 
he has already seen too much, to 
disclose his secret, has a very diffi- 
cult part indeed to play, and we 
feel that he must sooner or later 
betray himself. The suspense in 
which the impending catastrophe 
keeps us is well managed; the 
device of tipping up an armchair 
prepared for the diabolical purpose 
through a trap door into the cellars 
is rather too melodramatic, but the 
description of Coplestone’s flight 
in darkness, and through shrub- 
beries with which he was not 
familiar, is very exciting indeed. 
The police are set upon the track 
of the sinners, poetical justice is 
done, and the story ends happily 
with the sound of marriage bells. 

The weak point in the book is 
the Basilisk herself, the first sight 
of whose face applied a match to 
all the stored up romance of Mr. 
Coplestone’s mind. This Basilisk 
did not possess the fabulous power 
of slaying her victims by a breath 
oraglance. She was very beautiful, 
of course, and very, very wicked, 
and she does as much mischief as 
she conveniently can. But we do 
not quite understand why she should 
have fallen in love with the com- 
monplace Coplestone, any more 
than we understand why he should 
fall in love with Mary, who is a 
mere shadow of a character. 

_The Basilisk plays and sings 
divinely ; it is wonderful, by the 
Way, what a genius in that direc- 
ion wicked heroes and _ heroines 
possess—a course of fiction from 
Auerbach to “The House on the 
Marsh,” would almost incline the 
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reader to entertain grave suspicions 
of persons with music in their 
soul. 

Mr. Beaufoy is more successful, 
posing as a benefactor to mankind 
in public, and carrying on most 
illegal practices in private. 

What those practices are we will 
not reveal. The story is worth 
reading, and is written in gramma- 
tical English. The narrative flows 
easily along without superfluous 
detail, but with here and there a 
bit of graphic description. The 
volume is also prettily got up. 


EDINBURGH PAST AND 
PRESENT.* 


Mr. Giuures’ book is worthy of 
the occasion which has called it 
into existence, and, if it meet with 
its deserts, will outlive its god- 
father, the Exhibition, now the 
vogue in Auld Reekie. It is 
evidently intended (there is neither 
Preface nor Forewords of any kind, 
so that appearance and get-up are 
the reviewer's only clue to the 
author’s aims), in the first place, 
as a guide-book for visitors to the 
town, who may have an intelligent 
interest in past as well as in con- 
temporary Edinburgh topography ; 
and, secondly, as a “table-book” 
memorial of their visit to the town 
of the Exhibition. Under either 
head it is a far more elaborate and 
conscientious piece of work than 
we are accustomed to in such 
volumes. Throughout it is very 
Scottish—stylistically and other- 
wise, written in fact by a Scot for 
“ brither Scots.” But this rather 
enhances the interest of the book, 
which, of course, does not aim at 
anything in the way of original 
research or exposition. The text 
is divided into three main sections, 


*“ Edinburgh Past and Present.” By 
J.B. GILLigEs. 4to. Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 1886. 
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dealing respectively with the Public 
History of Edinburgh, the Domestic 
History of Edinburgh, and the 
Buildings and Institutions, each of 
which is, on the whole, adequately, 
and the last comprehensively, 
treated. Chapter i. opens by a 
reference to the earliest mention 
of the town, when, in B.c. 989, 
“Ebrauke, the sonne of Mempri- 
clus, was made ruler of Britayne 

. . » he made the Castell of May- 
dens, now called Edenbrough ;” 
and chapter ii. carries the history 
down to 1688. The period from 
William of Orange to to-day is 
dismissed in the third chapter ; it 
might well have been rather more 
fully treated. A table of the 
population, as shown in the census 
returns of the last ten decades, 
shows a steady, if not very rapid, 
increase. The decades from 1801, 
when the figure was 82,560, to 1831, 
when it was 161,909, show a regular 
average rate of increase of about 
30,000 per decade ; from 1831 to 
1841 there was an increase of 
4,500. Since 1841 there has been 
a gain on the rate previous to 1831, 
of oyer 10,000 per decade. 

The section relating to the 
Domestic History of the town 
contains a chapter on Literature 
and Art in Edinburgh, necessarily 
short but unnecessarily scrappy ; 
and another on Drinking Customs, 
which is interesting, if not quite in 
place. Descriptions of the Castle 
and Palace, churches, municipal, 
charitable, University, and other 
educational Institutions, the monu- 
ments, parks, and minor anti- 
quities of Edinburgh, and their 
chief associations, occupy about 
one hundred closely printed pages ; 
and are followed by a sketch, by 
Rev. Jas. 8. Mill, of the coast line 
and its towns and villages from 
Queensferry to Musselburgh, and 
another of the vale of the Esk, by 
Miss Flora Masson. The whole 
volume is brought to a close by 
a too short outline, by Dr. Archi- 
bald Geikie, of the geology of 


Edinburgh. There is no index, 
which will materially prejudice 
the convenient use of the book. 
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The illustrations are copious, some 
one hundred and fifty in all, ang 
on the whole good. They appear 
moreover, to have been specially 
done for the book, and are not 
a mere rechauffée, from innume 
able other volumes, of pictures 
of varying styles, sizes, dates 
degrees of quality. 


AN ELEMENTARY STAR 
ATLAS.*® 


To the possessor of a_ three-inel 
refracting telescope, this little work 
will prove invaluable, and much 
can be learned from it without any 
telescope at all. The marks chosen 
for the stars of different magnitudes 
are easy to distinguish in light too 
dim to read by, and thus a boy 
with this book and a small hand 
lantern, may easily make himself 
acquainted with the names and 
relative positions of the constella- 
tions. Only stars of the six mag- 
nitudes visible to the naked eye 
are given, but in the letterpress 
are found full directions for finding 
those nebule and double stars for 
which a small telescope is sufficient. 
A beginner is apt to find ordinary 
star maps too intricate, and to come 
to the conclusion that nothing can 
be done without elaborate instru- 
ments, whereas much excellent 
work, notably as Mr. Oliver reminds 
us the “ Uranometry” of Dr. Gould, 
has been done with no more power- 
ful instrument than an ordinary 
opera glass. 





* “An Elementary Star Atlas.” 
series of twelve simple star maps Wl! 
descriptive letterpress, for the us 
beginners with the telescope and nakee 
eye star-gazers. By Rev. T. H. E. ' 
Espin, B.A., F.R.A.S., Special Observe 

» the Liverpool Astronomical Society 


With a 


preface by J. A. WerstTwooD 
OniIver. London : Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co. 
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OCEANA.* 


Tur merits of this work are so 


comments on our part are necessary. 
We would, therefore, merely call 


me 


nd passe oye ha Macias a Sh phate attention to this new and cheap 

a well known and Db og aa Nae edition which the publishers, with 

ly re a Ey ge at ee oe aint commendable wisdom, have just 

Lot the intelligent public, w vel ave SO issued, thus placing the book within 

inn. keenly appreciated the wel “know nthe reach of those, and they are 

res historian's picturesque description many, who wish to possess this 

1d of his visit to our colonies, that no most interesting description of 
‘“Qceana.” By J. A. Frovpr, M.A, Greater Britain, in a cheap and 

New Edition. London : Longmans, 1886. handy form. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH, 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literatur 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arrange 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hope 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged und 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 

Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 

the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some case: 


an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks!in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 
Cambr, Greek Testament. I. Corinthians; 3s., 12mo, Camb. Press. 
Kuenen, Prf. A., Origin and Composition of Hexateuch [tr.]; 14s.,8vo, Macmillai 
Lloyd, Rev. J. The Book of Joshua ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hodder. 
Sadler, M. F. The Gospel according to St. Luke ; 9s., cr. 8vo, Bell. 
Wordsworth, J. Old Latin Bible Texts, No, 2; 21s., 4to, Clar. Press. 
A 2.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Gardner, Alice. Synesius of Cyrene [Fathers f. Eng. Readers]; 2s., 12mo, §.P.C.K 
A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Swedenborg, E. Prodromus de Infinito, ed. T. M. Gorman; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Paul. 
A 6.—SERMONS. 
Geldart, Rev. E. M. [Unit.].. Echoes of Truth [posthum.] ; 6s., er. 8vo, Paul. 


CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 





C_1.—_MENTAL. 
Lang, A. Essays on Aristotle’s “ Politics ;” 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longmans. 
Schopenhauer, A. The World as Will and Idea [tr.] ; 3 v., 50s., 8vo, Triibner. 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


D 2,—LAW. 
Anson, Sir W. R. Law and Custom of Constitution, Pt. I.; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clar. Press 


D 3.—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 
Sargant, C. H, Ground Rents and Building Leases ; 2s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenscleil. 
D 5,—EDUCATION, 
Hale, 8, G. Infant School Management ; 4s. 6d., cr, 8vo, Stanford, 
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CLASS E—GEOGRAPHY AND DESCRIPTION. 


E 1.—COLLECTIVE. 
Bonwick, J. The British Colonies; 5s., cr. 8vo, Low. 
E 2, EUROPE. 
Norway, Handy Guide to. By T. B. Wilson ; 5s., 12mo, Stanford. 
E 3.—ASIA. 
India Revisited, By Edwin Arnold ; 7s. 6d., cr, 8vo, Triibner. 
E 5.—AMERICA. 
Dent, H. C. A Yearin Brazil, ill.; 18s., 8vo, Paul. 
Harley, Rev. T. Southward Ho! [trip to Georgia]; 5s., 12mo, Low. 
E 6.—AUSTRALIA AND OCEANIA. 
Butler, A. R. Glimpses of Maori Land [New Zealand] ; 5s., er. 8vo, R.T.S. 


E 7.—_BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Gillies, J. B. Edinburgh Past and Present, ill.; 10s. 6d., 4to, Oliphant. 
Gowans, J. Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood, ill. ; 12s. 6d., r. 8vo, Nitmmo, 
Wright, T. The Town of Cowper [Olney] ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Low. 





CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 1.—GENERAL. 

Freeman, Prf. E. A. Method of Historical Studies ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Macmillan. 
F 4—MODERN. 

Cassiodorus, Letters of, tr. T. Hodgkin ; 16s., 8vo, Clar. Press, 


CLASS G.—_BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1—COLLECTIVE (Under Name of Author). 
Men of Mark in New Zealand ; 12s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Simpkin. 


G@ 2—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 
sull, Ole [Dan. Violinist], Memoir of. By 8. C. Bull [Am.] ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Unwin. 
Froebel, F. Autobiography of, tr. Michaelis+ Moore; 3s., er. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Garrick and his Contemporaries ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 
Hutchinson, T., Diary and Letters of, Vol. II.; 16s., 8vo, Macmillan. 
Lenox, J. [Am. Bibliophile], Recollections of. By H. Stevens ; 6s., 12mo, Stevens. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 


H 2.—MATHEMATICS, 
Goodwin, H. P. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; 8s. 6d., 8vo, Longman. 
H 9.—BOTANY. 


Pratt, Ann. Flowering Plants of Gt. Brit., new ed.; 3 v., 42s., 8vo, Warne. 
Trouessart, E. L. Microbes, Ferments, etc. [Int. Sc. Ser.] ; 5s., er. 8vo, Paul. 
Vines, Dr. S. H. The Physiology of Plants, ill. ; 21s., 8vo, Camb. Press. 


H 10.—MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Ashurst, J. Internat. Encyclop. of Surgery, Vol. VI.; 31s. 6d., r. 8vo, Macmillan, 
Brunton, Dr. T. L. On the Disorders of Digestion ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Macmillan. 
Jessett, F. B. On Cancer in the Mouth, etc. ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Churchill. 

Lane, W. A. Manual of Operative Surgery ; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Bell. 

south, J. F. Memorials of Craft of Surgery in England ; 21s., 8vo, Cassell. 
Southam, F. A. Regional Surgery, Part III.; 7s., cr. 8vo, Churchill. 

Sutton, J. B. Introduction to General Pathology ; 14s., 8vo, Churclill. 
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CLASS I.-ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 2._ENGINEERING, ETC. 
Smith, H.[Am.]. Hydraulics; 30s., 4to, Triibner. 
I 5,-INDUSTRIES. 
Brown, W. E. Manual of Wood Engraving ;. 2s., 12mo, Lockwood. 
I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 
Cumberland, C. The Guinea Pig, ill.; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, L. U. Gill. 
Poole, 8. Lane. The Art of the Saracens in Egypt; 12s., 8vo, Chapman. 
I 9.—FINE ARTS, ETC. 
Christiani, A. F. Principles of Pianoforte Playing [tr.]; 10s. 6d., r. 8vo, W. Reeves, 
Willis. Architectural History of Univ. of Cambridge ; 3 v., 126s., cr. 8vo, Camb, Pr, 
I 12.—SPORTS. 
Gallwey, R. P. The Book of Duck Decoys; 25s., 4to, Van Voorst. 
Ham, C. H. Manual of Training ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Blackie. 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 


K 2.—HISTORIES, ETC. 
Herford, C. H. Studies in liter. relat. of Eng. and Germ., 16th cent. ; 9s., cr, 8vo, 
Camb, Press. 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
Neubauer, Dr. A. Catal. of Hebrew MSS. in Bodleian Lib. ; 73s. 6d., 4to, Clar, Pr, 
Palmer, Prf. E. H. Oriental Penmanship ; 12s. 6d., 4to, Allen, 
K 8.—DRAMA. 
Archer, W, About the Theatre ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Unwin. 
K 9.—FICTION. 
Anstey, F. A Fallen Idol; 6s., cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder. 
Minto, W. The Crack of Doom [repr. fr. Blackwood’s Mag.]} ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., Blackwood, 
Oliphant, L. Masollam, a novel ; 3 v., 25s. 6d., 8vo, Blackwood. 
Stephens + St. Leger, H. P., W. The Basilisk, a Story of To-day; 6s., cr. 8vo, 
Sonnenschein. 
K 11,—ESSAYS. 
Swinburne, A. C. Miscellanies [repr, fr. Magazines, etc.]; 12s., cr. 8vo, Chatto. 































ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birbeck Building Society’s Annual 
IRKBECK BAN K.-- Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
HREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 


SITS, repayable on demand. sacdiete posscation, au ua Gia, ena 

7) aa be Pal =i aa x < “ . . oe ’ . y. , 
WO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- the Office of the BrrxBrck Buibpine Socrery, 29 
AUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 


ances, When not drawn below £100. 
he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of T ) 7 y 7 ry 
; aay the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other OW : TO I URCHASE A PLOT Ok 
nities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of _ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
hange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Sco and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
ters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Soorery, as above. 
HE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
lars, post free, on application, ticulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS |=aneeeeneeeeen 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 











sa Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 
Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
TEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 





R=  §OCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘ ‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children,”’ 





_ COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
b Street, W.C, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited, 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., etc. 


**The economy of Nature provides a remedy for every complaint.” 
For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask for 


VICHERS’ ANTILACTIC. 


bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists ; and for 1s, 3d., 3s., and 4s. 10d., by Parcels Post, from the 
DrevoT: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
Stamps and P.0.0. payable to M. A. Vickers, Seething Lane. 
MONGST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactic, Mr. Vickers holds one from a Gentle- 
man residing at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therein states that, when suffering from Rheumatism, 
PICKERS’ ANTILACTIC” was the only remedy that gave him any relief, 


Out; a Pen on a New Principle. NOCOMPLICATIONS. ‘* The Requirements of a Fountain Pen 


” ‘4 practically met.” 

ys 
OTHE © FLYING >) —cercerse-voreromy DUTCHMAN” PEN. 
OM, or ls, per box, of all Stationers, 1 ciliata maenene wy, Sample box by post, 1s. 1d. 
ae ** Our Editor wrote 400 words with one dip.’’—Dewsbury Reporter, 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, PATENTEES (EstasiisHepd 1770), EDINBURGH, 














OD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
OD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 
Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
Cure of HEARTBURN. 
Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Ta > Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


hee athe disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 


5 > all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
‘amps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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PERRY & CO.’S 


} WATCHMAN’S ol ME CONTROLLE} 


(NEWMAN’S PATENT) 


Is an INDICatT 
which records = 
hours your Day a 
Night SR RCHMAN 
remains on duty, 

is ABSOLUTELY 
TAMPE RPROOP 


Is a Handsome 
CLOCK, ten by ten 
inches, with a large 
Plain Face or Dial, 
keeping good Time; 





has a double case to 





at jy,tt keep out Dust and Useful in Factories, 
Whe cue Moisture, and is suit- Banks, Hotels, Theg. II 
if) able for Office, Bank, tres, Public Build 


ings, and all Instit,. 


or Factory. : 
y tions employing 














































































HR Watchmen. 
opin | ‘Tice, 248. ea Price, 42s. eat 
| 2 a : —_ pe oa 
ra Biz 23) 
Q - ; ‘ Hh ‘ 
> [3] O ») 
$93 
2a a ) 
eS % 
Q i ° 
" < <i 
2 ft MD? 
| mE 
+ Ad od Cpe os 5 
Thee > 2 
Af i) 20 
beh ; = 
Hie VA WATCEMAN UNCONTROGEDY AC WATOHMAN UNDER CONTRA 
; } ; Send for Circular to PERRY & CO. LIMITED, Sole Agents, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
ThE LONDON, E.C. 
BE i 4 LAANAAAAAAANL A 
ah 
} ~ PERRY & 00, 1g KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH 
In Nickel Case, 21s. Ladies’ Size, Nickel, 25s. 
Ladies’ Size, Silver, 35s. 
In Sterling Silver Cases, 30s. Gold Cases, £5 58 


This Watch is the best and cheapest in the market. It ¥* 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. Horizontal Movement, Jewelled 
f well finished. Crystal Glass. Invaluable for Riding, bea 
Cricketing, ete., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


The Trade a 


PERRY & CO., LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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